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Issue 


At Sewanee, the Civil War 
jattered not only marble, but 
hope. Yet out of the ruins 

there grew a great 
institution with a proud 
} pattern for education. See 
tory in Stained Glass, p. 14. 


Eucharistic Vestments 


CHASUBLE, MANIPLE, STOLE, BURSE, AND VEIL 


Rayon Moire — Taffeta Lined Raw Silk — Unlined Chasuble 
All pieces banded, no emblems Other pieces self-lined 
$45 per set $89.50 per set 
Wive cts toro 284 Eggshell with red or green 
Green with red and gold banding banding 
Red with red and gold banding Purple with red or eggshell 
ets ai silver and black banding 
andin ; ; 
Violet ae violet and gold or red Bed wae esgenel Banding 
and gold banding Green with eggshell banding 
White with blue and gold or red Black with green or eggshell 
and gold banding banding 
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CUSTOM-MADE 


Eucharistic Sets 


In Bemberg Rayon. . from $150 
In Silk Brocade..... from $235 


With specially-designed Benedic- 
tine chasuble (as illustrated) 
50% additional. 


COPES 
In rayon faille........ from $85 In Bemberg rayon..... from $140 
In silk brocade........ from $250 In imported brocades. .from $250 


Eucharistic Vestments may be ordered from a wide selection of 
fabrics, either as individual pieces or as matching sets, in a price 
range within the scope of every parish or individual priest. Please 
write us for assistance in the design and execution of vestments to 
meet with your individual idea, or to match existing pieces now in use. 


Postage paid on cash orders 


MOREHOUSE-BARLOW Co. 


14 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
29 East Madison Street 261 Golden Gate Ave. 
Chicago 2, Ill. San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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Tonie to Faith 


‘ 


- APPROACH TO CALVARY. By f 
bert Van Zeller, O.S.B. Sheed a 
Ward. Pp. 128. $2.95. 


om Hubert Van Zeller writes for 

men of the Christian way; and al 
them—Catholic, Protestant, or libera 
will grow in understanding of themsel 
as well as of Christ as they read his la 
book, Approach to Calvary. He bypa: 
the differences and distinctions am 


| Christians and takes his readers 
| him on the road to Calvary. There 


be no argument about his theology b 
grateful acceptance and appreciation 
his wisdom. 

This little book is 14 brief essays| 
interpretation of suffering made in 
light of the cross. Not a devotional m 
ual, it uses the Stations of the Cross! 
the point of departure and place of refi 
ence for the study of human pain. Whi 
ever is said is so biblical, so authentica: 
Christian, and so pertinent that it is 
joy to commend this author and this ka 
to those who know the problems of 8 
fering. It will be a good tonic to fait 

Listen to its counsel: “To expect gra 
from one quarter only — as from ¢ 
sacraments or devotions, or from this a 
that favorite work of mercy is to limit 
good which is . . . to come to us fiw 
every direction.” “Nothing succeeds 
Christian failure.” “It takes faith to » 
the CTOss . . . in the dark night of w: 
ing.” 

Such is the light from Calvary, and) 
these pages so much of it! The pictu! 
which accompany the text collaborate 
giving this book a special place in 
library of Christians. 

JAMES DyYAR MOFFE 


Books Received 


A PRIEST CONFESSES. By José Luis 
Descalzo. Translated by Rita Goldberg. Fr 
Calif.; Academy Guild Press. Pp. 218. $3.95. 


THE SPAIN OF FERDINAND AND ISABEL, 
By Jean Hippolyte Mariéjol. Translated and E 
by Benjamin Keen. New Brunswick, N. J.: Ruts 
University Press. Pp. xxiv, 429. $7.50. 


LIFE’S LONG JOURNEY. By Kenneth Wail 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. Pp. xiii, 191. $3.50. 


MODERN SCIENCE IN THE CHRISTIAN Li 
By John W. Klotz. Concordia Publishing Ho 
Pp. 191. Paper, $1.75. 


CONVERSATION ON FAITH. By Eber! 
Miller. Translated by John W. Doberstein. M 
lenberg Press. Pp. xvi, 196. $3.59. 


LET GOD IN. The Secret of Joyous, Effee' 
Living. By Lenn L. Latham. Prentice-Hall. | 
xi, 176. $3.50. 


CAPTAIN BRIGHT. A Story of Missionary Hi 
ism and Adventure in the Himalaya Country 
Sikkim. By Per Westerlund. Translated from 
Swedish by Ernest Edwin Ryden. Augustana zB 
Pp. ix, 369. $3.75. i 


St. James Episcopal Church, Dallas, Texas. Designer: Jack Hemphill 


| Now we're cooling with GAS! 


+ It’s comfortably cool in this strikingly modern You or your clients can have this same efficient 
 church—even with the Texas sun burning against year ’round operation. For specific information, 
‘its tall and beautiful glass wall. The system is call your local gas company, or write Arkla Air 
“the most modern, too—an Arkla-Servel gas air Conditioning Corporation, General Sales Office, 
» conditioning unit. Box LC, 812 Main Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
' After careful study backed with successful expe- American Gas Association. 

‘rience in previous jobs, the architect speci- 
fied gas and Arkla. “The main reason 1s) 
‘/ performance. What could be easier. You just | 
‘set it, and forget it. Of course, economy 
“plays a big part, too... but basically it’s 
» the trouble-free operation.” 


0, 


re| 
Ls! 


Gas-operated Arkla-Servel Air Conditioning Units 
¢ lowest operating costs » fully automatic operation 
e long dependable service ¢« packaged construction 
* compact size * easy installation 


Three 5-ton Arkla-Servel Sun Valley Gas 
units heat in winter ...cool in summer. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS 
by the Rev. Victor Hoag, D.D. 


The Three Ms 


i teaching, there are three centers of 
interest which together determine the 
teacher’s preparation, practice, and results. 
These centers of interest are the materials, 
the methods, and the motive of teaching. 
They apply to all teaching and particu- 
larly to the teaching of religion. These 
are the three Ms. Any one may be 
stressed to the neglect of the others. When 
all goes well, all three operate. 

Materials are the subject-matter that is 
to be taught (not the books and crayons, 
as some teachers seem to think). We nat- 
urally place these first when we think of 
education. This is the stuff of schooling. 
We are to study various “subjects.” The 
school offers history, literature, languages, 
geography, science, and the like. Teach- 
ers prepare themselves for each area by 
cramming their minds (and notebooks) 
with as much information as possible. 

This applies somewhat to the teaching 
of religion. The Christian Faith (consid- 
ered as an historical accumulation of 
facts) may be subdivided into a number 
of separate headings, or “subjects.” 

The ordinary lay teacher in the Church 


school, with an eye on all this “Church 
knowledge,” is keenly aware of how little 
he knows. Or, he may consider it his duty 
to present to his class as much of the lore 
of the Church as he possesses or can ac- 
cumulate by a little reading. In practice, 
he leans heavily upon the textbooks. 

He eventually discovers the need for 
the second “M” — methods. How can he 
present this so that the children will be- 
have, and retain what he teaches them? 
Gradually, he sees that there is more to 
it than having good order and response. 
Now and then he touches the real lives 
of his pupils. For each discovered need, 
he invents or learns a way, a method. 

Methods may seem to be only external 
devices. Many of them are simply skills 
of group management which may be 
learned. They are not to be scorned. 
They are the how of teaching. But they 
arise from the third ‘““M” — the teacher’s 
motive. If his motive is strong and clear, 
the other two will take their places: the 
why of his teaching will control the what 
and the how. 

Teachers must frequently examine their 
motives. How much can be attributed to 
a desire to control others, and how much 
to a desire to display one’s knowledge and 
impart information? But as these lesser 
motives are found to be superficial and 
unsatisfying, the earnest teacher awakens 
to his deepest urgings. He realizes why 
he has been called to teach the Church’s 


childien: He aoe that Be must, ;, som 


how, lead them closer to God. The we 
along which he is to take them is the w 

of the Church. The means thereto are 7 
the practices of the Church learned 
sympathetic fellowship. These are his fé 
low Churchmen, and he feels he mth 
help them live and grow in the Faith. | 

This awakening may come after a tin 
of seemingly futile teaching. It may gra 
as a dawning source of new strength. Bi 
mostly it will come from his whole » 
He will have learned to love God, and |j 
hope that others will do so, too. He 
have real religion and will be stirred | 
a desire to share it. Such a teacher w 
faithfully master his knowledge (his “ 
terials’) because he knows that he nee: 
more than he will use in a single lessc: 
In his zeal to reach his pupils, he will d 
cover methods for each new approac. 
They will be vital because they come frg 
his heart. 

Children who meet, week after wea 
with a teacher thus moved are sure te 
motivated and led into a vital religi¢ 
How can we judge the results of our 9; 
ish teaching? When, in later years, 
Churchman’s childhood training is © 
viewed, it may be found that there reme 
some remnants of the materials taug 
very little of the methods, but much 
the teacher’s religion, his motive. Now | 
have materials, methods, motive—bu' € 
greatest of these is motive. 


JESUS THE LORD 


The Sovereign Authority of Jesus and God’s 
By Karl Heim 
Expressing the Christian faith as related to 
the whole of contemporary thought and 


Revelation in Christ. 


life, $3.50. 


MUHLENBERG’S * 
LITERATURE OF FAITH 


THE FAITH OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By Gustaf Aulen, Translated by Eric Wahlstrom 
A new revised edition of this standard work 


on the whole compass of traditional themes | 
associated with the doctrines of God, Christ } 
and the Church. $6.95. 


CONVERSATION ON FAITH 


By Eberhard Muller 


A clear, straightforward discussion of ques- 
tions such as: Is it really important which 
faith one belongs to? What is meant by 
man being called ‘‘Son of God’? What are 
we to think of the Bible? $3.50. 


COMMENTARY ON 
GALATIANS 


g, Translated by Eric Wahlstrom 


A discussion of Paul’s meaningful letter as it 
deals with the Christian religion and Paul’s 
concept of Christian ethics. $4.50. Pudli- 
cation, May 70. 


MEANING AND PRACTICE } 
OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 


Edited by Helmut T, Lehmann 


Describing the variety of practices con- 
nected w ith the Lord’s Supper from New § 
Testament times to today, the authors | 
(Robert Roth, Arthur V6<dbus, Theodore — 
G. Tappert, Reginald W. Deitz, and 
Martin J. Heinecken) show how various 
practices mirror differences in meaning. 


$3.50. 


By Ragnar Brin 


at all book stores 
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_ THINGS TO COME 
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Lent IV 
Passion Sunday 
The Annunciation 
Palm Sunday 
Monday before Easter 
Tuesday before Easter 
4 Wednesday before Easter 
/ Maundy Thursday 
Good Friday 
April 
Easter Even 
Easter Day 
Easter Monday 
| Easter Tuesday 
_ Easter I 


+3WS. Over 100 correspondents, at least one in 
sh diocese and district, and a number in foreign 
Gntries, are The Living Church’s chief source of 
- ws. Although news may be sent directly to the 
Vitorial office, no assurance can be given that such 
jiterial will be acknowledged, used, or returned. 


me responsibility for the return of photographs. 
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asin, 
(YBSCRIPTION RATES: $10.00 for one year; 
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beeswax 


beeswax 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 


3200 Park St. 
Syracuse, New York 


{ ) Eucharistic Candles 
Vesper Lights 
Sanctuary Lights 
Sanctuary Lamps 

Vigil Lights 
Candlelight Service Kit 


LOO ann 
wwe we we we 


DT re eee a eee at a LE HS ae 
hush se ee ee 
Address etre. eer ee yee 


Beeswax 
Eucharistic Candles 


Especially fitting for 
Divine Service. Made 
of the finest materials 
obtainable in keeping 
with the high purpose 
for which they are 


Available in three 


Purissima—100% 
pure beeswax 


Missa—6624% pure 


Altar—51% pure 


Vesper Lights 


Hard stearic acid 
candles noted for their 
long burning quality. 
Choice of pure white or 
ivory color. Available 
inthreegrades: Marble, 
Polar or Onyx Brand. 
Wide range of sizes. 


and candle 

accessories 
by 

Will & Baumer 


serving the churches of America 
since 1855 


Sanctuary 
Lights 


New bottle-shaped con- 
tainer assures uniform 
burning. Choice of candle: 
all-beeswax, part-beeswax 
or regular mix, 


Sanctuary 
Lamps 


Sanctolamp DS—Crys- 
tal or ruby globe, with 
standing frame as illus- 
trated. Adapters for hang- 
ing, wall or pedestal 
mounting also available. 
Sanctolamp #2—all- 
glass, in crystal or ruby. 


Vigil 
Lights* 


Uniform burning without 
flare or smothering. Will 
not wilt or soften in temp- 
eratures up tc 100°F.Clear, 
steady flame remains cen- 
tered until last bit of wax 
is consumed. New, cleaner 
burning base assures easy 
removal from glass. 


*Registered trade name identifying a 
superior type of votive light. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete informa. 
tion on the following: 


( ) lighters & Extinguishers 


( ) Tapers 

( ) Candle Burners 

( ) Charcoal 

( ) Incense 
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LIGHTING 
STAINED GLASS 
MARBLE 
METAL »- WOOD 
PAINTING 
DECORATING 


PRECIOUS 
HANGINGS 


RAMBUSCH 


40 W. 13th ST., NEW YORK 11,'N. Y. 


THIS PLAN INSPIRES THE CHURCH 


Four straight Sundays with every member pres- 
ent is an unforgettable experience for everybody ! 
Especially when it happens year after year. Try 
The Full Membership Month once and you will 
use it permanently. It gives membership a more 
important place in church life. In addition, it im- 
proves the church attendance habits of absentee 
members, Send for pamphlet describing the plan 
found successful in churches last year. Please en- 
close 20¢ handling charges. J. B. Deaver Cooke, 
1443 N. Newkirk St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


VESTMENTS 


CLERGY AND CHOIR 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ORNAMENTS 
MATERIALS 


Catalogue on Request 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
NEW LONDON. OHIO e 


QUALITY STENCILS FOR 
A.B. DICK +» SPEED O PRINT + GESTETNER 
REX ROTARY MACHINES @ 2.27 per. Qr. 
INKS FOR ALL MACHINES 
FREE DELIVERY 


When ordering be sure to include 
the name of duplicator 


B.D. B. TYPEWRITER SUPPLY WORKS 


55 FRONT STREET N.Y.C. 4 BO 9-2360 


$$} 
Poa —$ re 


52 Monuimentee Matkers Direct to you 
Satisfaction or money back — Lowest 
Prices— Freight Paid. Free Catalog. 
ROCKDALE MONUMENT CO. Dept. 877 JOLIET, ILL. 
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LETTERS 


(Most letters are abridged by the editors.) 


Speeding the Process 


I don’t believe that Bishop Warnecke is 
opposed to a “promotional approach” in 
canvassing if it implements a solid theolog- 
ical approach. Yet I’m sure his use of the 
phrase, in “Abolish the Quotas” [L.C., Feb- 
ruary 26th], will be so construed by many 
readers — clergy particularly. 

Promotion certainly cannot replace edu- 
cating to a true sense of stewardship. But 
it can speed up the educational process. 

We've had ample evidence of it here at 
St. Matthew’s, and our experience isn’t too 
unusual, judging by what one reads in 
Church periodicals. Advertising run for a 
good product always pays off better than 
advertising run for a poor one. 

PAUL C. BAKER 
Bloomington, Ill. 


“Non-Catholic” 


I cannot presume to say what the term 
“Protestant” means to people in those south- 
ern states mentioned by Dr. J. W. McCrady 
[L.C., December 25, 1960], but I can state 
that in this and in most countries in which 
I have traveled, the term definitely means 
“non-Catholic.” I have good reason to know 
this, having had to deal with the matter 
many times. I further question the asser- 
tion of the writer that “Episcopal” means, in 
common parlance, “apostolic” and indicates 
a “liturgical character.” Was this true of the 
former Methodist Episcopal Church of the 
U.S.A.? There are still sects that have “bish- 
‘ops” but lack the apostolic succession and to 
them, as to many Protestants, the term “epis- 
copal” simply means having bishops without 
any relevance to the apostolic or historic 
episcopate, or any suggestion of “anti- 
extreme Reformation”! 

Since the term “Protestant” suggests to 
most people some kind of deviation from 
the “Holy Catholic Church,” many friends 
of the Church in the U.S.A. would be happy 
to see it eliminated from the Church’s offi- 
cial title. 

(Rev.) A. T. B. Haines 
Rector, Parish of All Saints 
Gordonvale, Qld., Australia 


Points Made 


This letter is prompted by your readers’ 
criticism of Canon Richard Byfield of the 
diocese of California. I support the views 
he has expressed on the matter of the student 
“riots” which occurred in this city on May 
13, 1960, and wish to make the following 
points concerning the “riots,” and, more im- 
portant, the House Un-American Activities 
Committee itself. 

(1) I should think it would be most diffi- 
cult for anyone outside the San Francisco 
Bay Area to make any kind of carefully con- 
sidered judgment of the situation without 
following the day-by-day developments as 
they have unfolded since last May 13th. 

(2) Many responsible citizens of our 
community, including Churchmen, profes- 
sors, elected representatives, and students, 
have for many years been highly critical of 
the methods employed by the Committee to 
achieve its ends. Respectable citizens have 


been oreeticelly) Cbsozed becanae of t 


- thought the menace of Communism sho 


Committee’s accusations which were sub: 
quently proved false. The Committee hi 
fair warning that many in this communs 
disapproved of the means it employed, lo} 
before the hearings opened on May 12, 19@ 

(3) One of the major tragedies resultij 
from this student protest, as well as othe) 
has been the fact that they have been label 
“duped,” “incited,” “taken in” by Comm 
nist propaganda. Of course there were cam 
carrying members in the crowd — tha 
always are. The FBI expected them; the si 
dents paid no attention to them. 

(4) Citizens so proud of the House U 
American Activities Committee should ] 
ten to tape recordings of the proceedings . 
or better yet, attend the hearings themselyj 
when the Committee arrives in their tow\ 
The manner in which the witnesses are int) 
rogated is, in my opinion, absolutely shox 
ing. This Committee sits in judgment not} 
a mere court of inquiry, and is oversteppi 
its legislative bounds. A 40-minute, lox 
playing record, compiled from tapes of { 
actual hearings and on-the-spot descriptiq| 
of the “riots” themselves by a very reputa\; 
local radio station, can be obtained by w 
ing SLATE, P.O. Box 893, Berkeley 1, Cal 
and enclosing $2. I submit that this is 
small amount to pay for a further insiy) 
into the events of May 12 and 13, 1966, 
San Francisco. 

There are many of us in the Califer 
diocese who are proud of and grateful 
Canon Byfield and the diocese for & 
courage. Mrs. Kay Home 
San Francisco, Calif. | 


e ° s 


With reference to the news story adi 
“Operation Abolition” [L.C., January 2 
I would like to tell you what happened 
Alpine, Texas, when this film was sho 
here on February 16th. 

The discrepancies and distortions ¥ 
article mentioned were easily spotted. 
[the film was shown], the minister of 
First Methodist Church in Alpine ane 
attempted to point out some of the hi 
truths and obvious bias expressed by — 
commentator, but to no avail. The audie\ 
had apparently already made up its mind 
believe what it was shown and told by / 
film, and would not even consider evide| 
to the contrary. The minister and I said 


vw 


be fought with reason and intelligent acti 
rather than by a patchwork of sights : 
sounds, and we were promptly called Ca 
munists, hissed and booed at. 
Anyone who understands anything of { 
real nature of Communism: or about 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, realizes that | 


ACU CYCLE OF PRA 


March 


12. St. Paul’s, Patchogue, N. Y. 

13. St. Mark’s, Milwaukee, Wis. 

14. Christ, New Haven, Conn.; 
INV: 

15. St. Matthew’s, Bloomington, Ill. 

16. Timberline Missions, Leadville, Colo.; Chil 
of the Redeemer, Addison, N. Y.; St. Pa’ 
Shigawake, Quebec, Canada 

17. House of the Redeemer, New York, N./ 
Gethsemane, Marion, Ind.; St. Timot}] 
Chicago, Ill.; the Brothers of St. Paul, 1 
bury, Mass. 

18. Emmanuel, Washington, D. C.:; Chureh o 
Philip and St. James, New Hyde 
N. Y.; All Saints’, Nevada, Mo. 


Christ, Herki¥ 


My 
ae Christian can ever espouse the prin- 
les of political Communism. 

My hat is off to the people of the San 
jancisco Bay Area who had the courage to 
xe a public objection to the un-American 
thods used by the House Un-American 
itivities Committee. I resent the insult to 
} intelligence which this film proffers. It 
ows a one-sided version of a controversial 
/tter, apparently in an effort to convince 
viewer that the HUAC is fighting Com- 
} nism — a matter which has been de- 
yable for some time. If the HUAC is all 
jt stands between us and the Communists 
tich I doubt), then we are already lost. 
f/m my opinion, the HUAC did not dare 
show the simple truth, as this would have 
wed its own work in an unfavorable 
it. This film is as clumsy a piece of blatant 


f 


Mrs. W. A. ANTHONY 
wife of the Rev. W. A. Anthony 
dine, Texas 


Confirmation Problem 
n THE Livinc Cuurcu of October 30, 


"50, there was a letter by Theodore A. 
ers with regard to Confirmation. It may 
jof interest to your readers to know about 
study of the “Confirmation problem” 
mich was made several years ago in the 
@icese of Western Massachusetts. After 
feral years of wrestling with the problem 
/various committees and clergy groups, 
Wi rather large group of clergy, represent- 
¥ an entire convocation and all possible 
2ools of Churchmanship, focused their 
2-ntion on this problem after a retreat. 
%2y came to the unanimous conclusion that 
= real problem was the linking of Confir- 
ition to admission to communicant status. 
7: Church has been trying to enforce this 
joe the time of Archbishop Peckham in 
m 13th century as a result of a Vatican 
iancil ruling. Only the Anglican Church 
% had any sort of success in doing so. 

*t seemed to this group that perhaps Con- 
4 nation should be a service of admission 
Hjadult membership in the Church, that is 
v\say, voting membership, since in Angli- 
fism we stress the responsibility of all 
jarch members to participate in the 
larch’s most basic decisions, yet have no 
Wramental recognition of this fact. If, 
Ja, Confirmation were deferred until vot- 
@. age, it could be given to those who had 
‘gently prepared themselves until that age 
9 intelligent participation in the Church’s 


ijn the meantime, of course, one would 
‘Gre to have a separate service of admission 
‘\the Sacrament of Holy Communion, as 
Sre could be no possible justification for 
jerring Communion so long. In this case, 
‘rer the Roman or the Greek Orthodox 
41 would have to be followed, whereby 
Wldren are presumed to need the grace of 
9) Sacrament either from the “age of dis- 
tion” or from infancy. 
"The proposal was so radical that it was 
‘er acted on but I mention it here as a 
“sible stimulus to further thinking. Per- 
bs some day we will find the solution to 
’ “Confirmation problem” in a synthesis 
“Baptist, Anglican, Roman, and Orthodox 
dking. 
| (Rev.) ARCHER TORREY 
St. Augustine’s College 


jaterbury, England 
ich 12, 1961 


- GIVE CREDENCE TO EASTER 


with “FACTS OF FAITH” 


You can convincingly 
present the answer 
to the reasonableness 
of the resurrection 
with ‘Facts of Faith’ 
...an outstanding 
Moody Sermons 
from Science film 
in full color. 


Excellent to tie in 

with the Lenten season 

or Good Friday service. A 
natural for a mid-week 
showing or as a climax 

to the Lenten season 


on Easter night, 


We 


Write for name of nearest distributor 


24 MOODY INSTITUTE of SCIENCE 


Box 2557-CC, Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


English 
Craftsmanship 
at its best. 


VESTMENTS 

. FRONTALS 

_ CURTAINS, etc. 
made to order 
Chasuble from $90 
Enquiries for pat- 
terns and catalog 
invited. Please 
state requirements. 


B. BURNET & CO. Ltd. 


Garrick St., London 


WHITEFRIARS 
STAINED GLASS STUDIOS 


Harrow, Middlesex, 
England 
(ESTABLISHED 1680) 


Wy 


An illustrated booklet 
The Art of Stained Glass 
will be sent on request 
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110 East 42d Street 
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Pray for.Your Missionary . 


As I think back over my time spent on the 
various mission fields of earth, I come to you at 
home with this earnest plea: don’t forget to pray 
for your missionary. Those whom your church 
has sent out to the ends of the earth as your mis- 
sionary representatives —those to whom you have 
promised your prayerful support—are your first 
and most important missionary responsibility. 
Please pray for them. They are counting-on you. 


Lene. 


President, World Vision, Inc. 
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For 82 Years: 
A Weekly Record of the News, the Wor 
and the Thought of the Episcopal Chure 
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March 12, 1961 


DISASTERS 


Meeting an Emergency 


An estimated 5,000 people were driven 
out of their homes by the flooding rivers 
at Hattiesburg, Miss., beginning February 
22d, but only one family of Episcopalians 
had their home endangered, and that only 
briefly. Trinity Church, familiar to many 
servicemen who were stationed at nearby 
Camp Shelby during World Wars I and 
II, was unscathed. 

Among the first organized units to 
begin caring for the evacuees from the 
lowlands was the senior Girl Scout troop 
sponsored by the parish and led by Mrs. 
R. A. Park, wife of Trinity’s rector. For 
four days the high school seniors helped 
care for the needs of approximately 1,400 
Negro refugees housed in a high school. 
The girls’ training, which had qualified 
them for every available badge in girl 
scouting, stood them in good stead as they 
registered the refugees, set up baby bottle 
and diaper services, organized clothing 
distribution, assisted the public health 
nurses in the makeshift infirmary, and 
co-operated with the Red Cross disaster 
units when they arrived. 

A troop of younger girls, also spon- 
sored by the parish, and led by Mrs. L. A. 
Rogers, wife of the junior warden, took 
over some of the duties in the afternoons. 
Fr. Park, former managing editor of THE 
LiviNGc CHURCH, worked with the girls 
and the other relief agencies as the com- 
munity, declared a disaster area by the 
government, began the task of rehabilita- 
tion. 

Many of the communicants of the 
parish served in various fields of volun- 
teer service to both the white and Negro 
refugees. The Lenten study class of the 
Churchwomen’s organization adjourned 
to the clothing distribution center where 
the ladies sorted garments for the bal- 
ance of the day on February 27th, as the 
waters began to recede and the refugees 
prepared to return to what homes they 
had left. 


EPISCOPATE 


Albany Enthronement 


To a fanfare of trumpets, the Rt. Rev. 
Allen Webster Brown entered All Saints’ 
Cathedral, Albany, N. Y., on the after- 
noon of February 22d, for enthronement 
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as the fifth Bishop of Albany. More than 
1,500 persons filled the church. 

Bishop Donegan of New York was the 
institutor, and the Very Rev. David S. 
Ball, dean of the cathedral, celebrated the 
Eucharist. 

Bishop Creighton, Coadjutor of Wash- 
ington, preached the sermon. He said that 
Bishop Brown should strive for “a sent 
Church as well as a gathered Church — 
apostolic as well as corporate.” He called 
attention to the Church’s duties in such 
issues as race relations, urban growth, 
cultural change, and economic and politi- 
cal problems, and said that Bishop Brown 
had a “frightening responsibility in this 
exciting and dangerous time in history.” 

“It is not enough to be anti-Communist,” 
said the new diocesan at a testimonial 
dinner; “we must also be terribly pro- 
American. We shall not win the battle 
for men’s minds by deviating from our 
historic concepts as a nation or by cur- 
tailing our liberties.” Bishop Brown was 
among the signers of a recent newspaper 
advertisement calling for the elimination 
of the House of Representatives’ Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities [L.C., 
February 26th]. 

“We must be aware,” he said, “that in 
the world of the late 20th century there 
are strong forces for both good and evil 
at work. There are new aspirations on the 
part of many peoples in this ever-shrink- 
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ing globe. There are new frontiers to | 
explored, not only in space but also | 
human relations. . . . As Christians, i 
must be concerned with justice, ciij 
rights, education, integration, housir 
tolerance, brotherhood. . . . The Gospj 
must affect all of life or it will affe 
none of it. i 

“But important as all these things az 
we must not forget that the Church has } 
its primary task the preaching of ti 
Gospel — the holding up of our de 
Lord before all men for whom He die; 
in such a way that they will accept Hil 
as their Lord and Saviour.” 

The bishop, saying that it might sounj 
like a “wild idea,” said he would like : 
have in the diocese a religious teacht} 
order of women to instruct in release 
time and summer classes. He said al 
that he thought the diocese should hag 
two suffragan bishops, located in diffe 
ent parts of the diocese. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Matters of Principle 
by PETER Day 


Matters of race and minority-group 1 
lations occupied a considerable amovt 
of the National Council’s time during ; 
meeting at Seabury House, Greenwid 
Conn., February 21st to 23d. 

In addition to a resolution urging pre 


A , Albany Times-Un: 
Bishop Brown knocks for admittance: Holding up Christ before all men. \ 
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dtial action for unsegregated public 
fising [L.C., March 5th], the Council 
wpted a revised and sharpened state- 
hat of “guiding principles” both for 
lf and for others in the Episcopal 
jarch who seek the “Christian goal of 
owship for all.” The document is an 
ansion of a 1952 policy statement. 

‘he five principles outlined in the state- 
pat are (1) fellowship in worship; (2) 
Wship in Church administration and 
ernment; (3) high standards in every 
1 of the Church’s work; (4) desegrega- 
as “the ultimate goal” for all Church 
tutions; (5) witness by the Church to 
# ety in such matters as education, hous- 
' social and health services, and em- 


}) 


7ment. A preamble to the statement 


jfhe Church’s first responsibility is to 
}onstrate within its own fellowship the 
ity of community as God intends it. It 
jOmmissioned to call all men into the 
rch, a divine society that transcends all 
{onal and racial limitations and divisions. 
ithe life and worship of the Christian 
tirch there should be no place for barriers 
ied by race or color. 

‘n the work of the Church we should 
H:ome people of any race at any service 
iucted by a priest or layman of any 
Jiic origin, and bring them into full fel- 
mhip of the congregation and its organi- 
‘Dons. 

‘The Constitution and Canons of the... 
Sscopal Church . . . exclude no one and 
je no distinctions in membership on the 
)s of race or nationality. It is clear from 
te basic documents that the sacraments, 
jship, and work of the Church are open 
ll its members without distinction. This 
ajc teaching of the Church is a direct 
Hession of the mind of our Lord and is 
jained in the Book of Common Prayer 
, the tradition of the Anglican Commun- 


practice, however, distinctions have 
@i1 made on account of race and national- 
di There is a growing conviction through- 
‘the Church that such distinctions have 
in the life and work of the 
Hmplementation of the Council’s pol- 
% in its own fields of responsibility led 
4fome lively debate, action, and recon- 
@ration in connection with the Amer- 
@ Church Institute and the work 
png Chinese in the United States. 


Future for ACI Schools? 


he ACI, formerly called the Amer- 
‘i Church Institute for Negroes, is re- 
Masible for two colleges and two junior 
Beges in the south. These are the sur- 
rs of a much larger number of insti- 
ms created in past years to provide 
ational opportunities for Negroes. 
on to increase the Council’s budget 
dort of the ACI schools and to en- 
€ a capital campaign to strengthen 
a was taken on February 22d and 
Wi reconsidered on February 23d. 

ishop Smith of Iowa, who moved 
mnsideration, argued that the ACI 
jols were essentially segregated schools 
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and a dwindling type of educational in- 
stitution. Dr. Edward McCrady, vice 
chancellor of the University of the South, 
asserted that the institute schools “have 
always been open to anyone who cared 
to come,” and would undoubtedly serve 
students of all races in the future. 

In the previous day’s session Marvin C. 
Josephson, director of the ACI, had de- 
scribed the present service of the schools 
and the contribution they had made to 
the development of Negro leadership to 
Church and community in the past. 

The motion to rescind the Council’s 
previous action was lost, and the Council 
stands on record as desiring increased 
strength and activity for the ACI schools. 


Washed Hands Reconsidered 


The action regarding Chinese in the 
United States came on a request from the 
Home Department for authorization to 
use Reconstruction and Advance Funds 
raised for China but unspent because the 
Communist government does not allow 
the Chinese Church to accept the money. 
Appropriations for work among the Chi- 
nese Dispersion in Southeast Asia have 
been made from time to time, and the 
Home Department argued that it would 
be equally appropriate to use such funds 
for work among the Chinese dispersion 
in the United States. 

True Sunshine Mission in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., was mentioned as an ex- 
ample of an opportunity for work among 
Chinese sojourning in the United States. 

By action on February 22d, the Coun- 
cil washed its hands of the subject, refer- 
ring it to the Bishop of California as a 
diocesan responsibility. On the 23d, re- 
consideration was moved, and the ques- 
tion was returned to the Home Depart- 
ment for further study. The result was 
that the question was left open, and the 
Home Department now has the oppor- 
tunity to bring proposals to the Council 
for the use of the Reconstruction and 
Advance Funds among Chinese in this 
country. 

Dr. C. Rankin Barnes, secretary of the 
National Council since 1947, and of the 
House of Deputies since 1946, was re- 
elected secretary for the last time at the 
February meeting. It was announced that 
he intends to retire from both positions 
on April 30th. No announcement re- 
garding his successor as Council secre- 
tary has been made as yet. The Rev. Sam- 
uel N. Baxter, first assistant secretary of 
the House of Deputies, will automatically 
become secretary until the House elects 
its own officers at Detroit next September. 


Budget: Largest but Less 


The Council adopted a 1961 budget of 
$9,609,819, largest in the history of the 
Episcopal Church. Though still some 
$200,000 less than the budget approved 
for 1961 by the last General Convention, 
the total is more than $600,000 larger 
than last year’s. Most of the additional 


News Flash 


An afternoon fire destroyed St. Thomas’ 
Church, Menasha, Wis., on February 
28th. The church, which serves the cities 
of Neenah and Menasha, suffered $150,- 
000 in damage. Arnold C. Petersen, the 
church sexton, was overcome by smoke 
while saving the church records, and 
spent two days in the hospital recovering. 
The Rev. Thomas K. Chaffee, Jr., rector 
of the parish, was able to remove the 
Blessed Sacrament safely, and also saved 
most of the vestments. 

The cause of the fire, which destroyed 
the 40-year-old structure, is unknown. 
The new $230,000 parish hall was un- 
damaged, except for smoke and water 
damage. The parish had just completed 
an insurance survey, and was covered to 
90% of the property value. Because of 
overcrowding, a new church building has 
been planned for some time. 


revenue comes from the increased pledges 
of dioceses and missionary districts. 

Largest increase for 1961 is in the 
area of appropriations for capital needs, 
up $250,000 to $750,000. Overseas mis- 
sionary work is up about $200,000 to 
$3,574,174. The Home Department’s 
budget is up about $75,000 to $2,225,350. 
An increase of $26,000 in Christian So- 
cial Relations represents chiefly the inclu- 
sion of Episcopal Service for Youth in 
the CSR Department; the 1961 total for 
the Department is $227,650. Christian 
Education was increased by $12,000 to a 
total of $502,446. Another significant 
increase was for the Episcopalian maga- 
zine, up $50,000 to $86,800. 

Only $40,000 of the grand total rep- 
resents a contingency item, or unappropri- 
ated income. However, it is expected that 
lapsed balances from appropriations made 
but not used will amount to about $300,- 
000. Such savings last year amounted to 
$297,881, of which $57,803 was carried 
forward into this year’s budget and $240,- 
078 was set aside in reserve funds. 


NCC 


Outspoken Board 


J. Irwin Miller, Columbus, Ind., indus- 
trialist and president of the National 
Council of Churches, defended the NCC’s 
right to voice its opinion on national and 
world issues. 

Mr. Miller, speaking at a businessmen’s 
luncheon in Syracuse, N. Y., during the 
two-day meeting of the NCC’s General 
Board there, said that the Church “must 
accept the responsibility which goes with 
the right to be heard.” 

“Tt is true,” Mr. Miller said, “that the 
voice of the Church — whether it comes 
from the pulpit or from denominations, 
or with the undeniable power of the Na- 


Continued on page 20 


TRENDS IN CHURCH DESIGN 


Gothic, with altar moved into the crossing, 
leaving old sanctuary to choir and clergy. 


Georgian, with altar moved from against east 
wall. Choir is in a gallery at the west end 
or to one side of the altar. 


KEY 
© Font | mer Altar { a) Pulpit or Lectern 


by the Rev. Canon Darby Betts 


trend in church design it would be 

“the shape of the liturgy is the shape 
of the church.” Such an idea is not new 
in Christianity, but the principles it em- 
bodies have been in disuse since the early 
part of the 19th century. The great 
churches of all other ages stand as wit- 
nesses to the glory that results from the 
marriage of liturgy and architecture. 

In other words, the floor plan of a 
church should be shaped by the way the 
church worships. However, there is more 
to a church than a floor plan. The design 
of the walis, entrances, and roofs, as well 
as the materials and methods of its con- 
struction testify to the relationship a 
building has to its environment. The ap- 
pearance of a building is that which re- 
lates it to or estranges it from its own 
time. 

Using floor plan and appearance as 
guides, we can identify three distinct 
types of churches being built today. The 
so-called traditional church takes little 
notice of the relationship between liturgy 
and floor plan, between appearance and 
environment. As a substitute for these, its 
builder erects his church around a plan 
and a style which finds its inspiration 
in his subjective remembrance of what 
“looks like a church,” regardless of when, 
where, or of what material. His floor 
plan is almost always based upon late 
medieval liturgical practices. Not many 
traditional churches are being built today. 
The apparent reasons for their disappear- 
ance are that architects are not being 
trained to design them, artisans cannot 
be found to execute their detail, and 
money is not available to pay for them. 
However, the underlying and basic reason 
for their disappearance is to be found in 
our “text” that “the shape of the liturgy 
is the shape of the church.” The scholars 
and teachers in seminaries, universities, 
monasteries, and rectories have been 
heard, and have convinced many that the 
liturgy does not operate at its best where 
the congregation is required to act like 
spectators rather than participants. 

The first step away from traditional 
building, and by far the most popular 
type of church being built today, is the 


i one phrase could sum up the current 


around and over a traditional floor pig 


* plan with a modern appearance. 
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so-called modern church. This step| 
really a “half-step” and contents its: 
with putting a contemporary appearan 


The necessity of relating the appeareny 
of the church to its neighborhood, anc 1 
realization that the designing of church 
has fallen behind that of secular buildiny 
in the “awareness of the times” are fr 
reasons for the break with traditicx 
types of church design. 

Even though a compromise, it maz 
the beginning of freedom and contery 
raneity in the Church’s use of archifi 
ture. It uses modern methods of ed 
struction, modern decor, and mo 
materials. It makes good use of lighii! 
air conditioning, and the science of aca) 
tics, and it “looks” modern. During ~ 
hundred years between 1830 and j§ 
most architectural design had consisted 
skilled or unskilled rehashes of the p 
Now another trend has been started, ¢ 
we must be grateful. 

In a time, however, when architect 
in general has rediscovered the basic tt! 
that “form follows function,” the lit 
that is being forever enriched by resean 
revision, reform, and recovery cannot 
main content to operate upon a late : 
dieval floor plan. The truly contemif 
rary church combines a functional fil 


Most of us are aware of what we m 
by “modern appearance” in architectuf 
However, not all of us like it any m 
than did the good citizens of Paris w 
Abbe Suger decided to point the Norn 
arch and gave us Gothic as we know 
The modern look is becoming normal 
churches today, and at its best reve 
itself to be good when judged by the c® 
ons of architecture in general. 

However, the break with the traditie 
floor plan, which is the cornerstone of { 
current trend, is not so well understo# 
This break is the result of the Liturgs 
Movement that began in Europe at | 
turn of the century and spread to ~ 
country with an impact that many - 
has been unequalled since the Reform 
tion. The movement’s greatest influe 
on architecture has come through its # 
jection to the liturgical results of 
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Everything that symbolizes division between people and altar 


is being eliminated 


wsonecsyan' 


mdieval “caste system” which tradition- 
'y has separated the clergy from the 
}y in worship as well as in all other 
ects of life. The movement decries 
#3 separation when applied to liturgics 
yh the laity removed from the “stage” 
'worship and relegated to the status of 
W audience. The goal of the Liturgical 
jvement is a reversal of this process in 
ter that the “people of God” may again 
lt ively participate in the worship of the 
Jurch. To this end it says that the altar, 
e center of worship, must be restored 
"a position of dignity and prominence. 
‘The most popular way to accomplish 
¥s is to give the altar independent exist- 
@-e by detaching it from the wall and 
Sting it forth in the midst of the people 
@ ough a variety of architectural designs. 
8 other words, the altar is made “free- ; terarssreessr? eee 
Minding” and the congregation is given 
jE unobstructed view of and access to & 
eernich peep eeuts Shes Sn ona eg Contemporary plan with altar at the center and one arm of the 
ne has be alta CaN Giet cross used for choir and clergy, pulpit and lectern, 
and sa ary has been declared in- 

Jsistent with the spirit of the Prayer 
*/ok with its “common prayer.” Every- 
“ng that actualizes or symbolizes divi- 
dn between people and altar is being 
Wninated as quickly as sentiment will 
/ow. 
\The most obvious and creative mark of 
}: new trend in church building is this 
baking of the monopoly of the Gothic 
Yor plan. No longer is the cruciform 
%tline necessary with the altar at the top 
‘the cross, the choir stretching between 
Jand the people, and a rood screen or 
/)oir, and sanctuary has been declared in- 
4m the unvested many. An unlimited 
4mber of variations in plan, all pointing 
Wward the liturgical centrality of the 
ar and the practical involvement of the 
pple in the activity that takes place 
‘re, have burst upon the scene. 
Whether this revolution will eventually 
‘}ult in a new stereotype, only time will 
#1. But the trend now is to a release from 
. pondage to functional inconsistency to 
Wirth of freedom in design based upon 
devotion to common prayer in worship. 
\ has always been the case in theory, 
day in fact “the shape of the liturgy is 
BY oe shape of the Church.” Contemperary, church retaining a single axis. Contemporary church with altar at the center. 
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Ways 


to use 
the “magic slate 


of sound,”’ 


The Tape 
Recorder 


by 
the Rev. John G. Harrell 


Executive Secretary, 
Audio-Visual Division, 
National Council 


t is not easy to write about the po- 

tentialities of a piece of equipment 

such as the tape recorder. The re- 
sults are apt to sound like a promotional 
pamphlet from the manufacturers. 

To make matters worse, in the case of 
the tape recorder, I ordinarily recom- 
mend that it be among the initial equip- 
ment purchased by every mission and 
parish. After a filmstrip projector and 
phonograph, and before a motion picture 
projector, the next purchase should be 
the tape recorder. In other words, it is 
right near the top of the list. 

It is an incredible machine which can 
receive information, store it, and issue it 
back at command at some other conven- 
ient time. It makes possible our fantastic 
“thinking machines.” It has made pos- 
sible new learning about the world in 
which we live. 

We must remind ourselves that this 
gadget has no inner message in itself. It 
has no built-in program. It simply pro- 
vides us with raw material to create our 


Continued on page 22 
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CHURCH | 
AIR CONDITIONING 


by Jack F. Schmidt 


Product Engineering Manager, Carrier Air Conditioning Co. 


he human desire for comfort ex- 

tends to churches as well as to 

homes and places of work. Today 
more than 8,000 churches in the United 
States are equipped with year-round air 
conditioning. 

This is not simply pampering the pa- 
rishioners, because more than comfort is 
involved. 

Air conditioning increases attendance, 
attracting old as well as new members to 
summer programs of worship and church 
fellowship. One New Orleans church re- 
ported an increase of 44% in attendance 


= wig 


after it was air conditioned. A Dak 
congregation noted that summer activ 
maintained the normal winter level afi 
air conditioning. 

One of the most important justificatiq 
for air conditioning is that the spirit 
message falls upon more attentive e@ 
Worshipers are no longer concerned wy 
keeping comfortable. Gone are such ¢ 
tractions as drafts or breezes from nox 
fans. 

The officiant, in warm cassock 
vestments, can conduct the service | 


Continued on page 19 


The air conditioning system in the 55-year-old St. Luke’s Church, Atlanta, utilizes existing hot air dull 


with outlets under each ground level window, to supply conditioned air from a 60-ton capacity t 


in the basement. Warm air, being lighter, is allowed to remain below the high ceiling. ! 
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Hoods on copes should be real ones. 
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VESTMENTS— 
THE STYLES CHANGE 


by the Rev. Canon Edward N. West 


recent publication has suggested, 

possibly somewhat tongue-in- 

cheek, that ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture has for centuries reflected the 
taste in women’s clothing. Illustrated by 
charming and often most amusing draw- 
ings, period church after period church 
is examined in terms of the clothing worn 
by the women of the time. 

This is all probably an exquisite ex- 
ample of the logical process which adds 
two oranges to two lemons and comes 
out with four strawberries. 

No expert in the field would for a mo- 
ment suggest that there was no connection 
between taste in clothing and taste in 
architecture, but he would be anxious to 
insist that the taste in either is subject to 
a far more complex thing, the whole taste 
of the age itself. A particular illustration 
of this is the characteristic style of vest- 
ments of each period in Church history. 

The Early Church, quite frankly, rec- 
ognized no such thing as an ecclesiastical 
vestment. Clement of Alexandria insisted 
that Christians should wear white, but 
this was more by way of protest against 
the lavish taste of the Alexandrians than 
it was an attempt to produce ecclesiastical 
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conformity in vesture. The ordinary civil, 
civilian attire of the Roman Empire was 
the background of most of the vestments 
we would recognize as such. The chasu- 
ble, for example, as civilian attire was 
worn by women as well as men. Various 
ornaments were added by imperial favor. 
The dalmatic early became an imperial 
vestment and was originally worn only 
by those to whom the emperor gave the 
privilege. The long and versatile hima- 
tion, a very long rectangular piece of 
cloth (Christ’s seamless robe), which was 
common to the Greeks, the Romans, and 
the peoples of the Near East, ultimately 
became a symbol of dignity and was 
apparently by the fourth or fifth century 
worn by all bishops. 

Since the chasuble was originally a 
form of poncho, its function determined 
its shape. It was only later when it be- 
came a sign of dignity that it took on the 
sculptured look seen in the Ravenna mo- 
saics. Eastern chasubles still continued 
to be bell-shaped, until practical consid- 


Continued on page 27 


Drawings of chasubles at top of page are fur- 
nished courtesy of Mary Moore, Davenport, Iowa. 
Cope illustration is courtesy of J. Wippell & Co, Ltd. 
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A Parish Team Ministry 


The old-fashioned 
relationship 

of rector and curate 
i being replaced 


in Michigan. 


by Mrs, Royce Howes 


QUESTION: “When is a priest not a 
priest?” 
ANSWER: “When he’s a curate!” 


le Nhis old-fashioned concept — that 
the curate of a parish is merely a 
glorified ecclesiastical messenger 
boy — is being challenged in one of the 
diocese of Michigan’s larger parishes. At 
St. John’s Church, Royal Oak, a team 
ministry is in full force. 

Here’s what St. John’s rector, the Rev. 
Canon John Shufelt, has to say about the 
team ministry he’s working out with his 
associate rector, the Rev. Richard Ingalls: 

“The relationship of the clergy working 
together in a parish, and the concept of 
the role of each man, is a matter of great 
importance in the on-going life of any 
church. 

“In the past (and it is still so, in many 
places) one clergyman, the rector, was the 
sole father and shepherd of the flock. 
Every member looked to him as his parish 
priest, pastor, and sole spiritual director. 

“But as the parish increased in size and 


Rector Shufelt and associate Ingalls: both were instituted by the bishop. 


a second clergyman was added, som 
times the ‘fur began to fly’! 

“This familiar situation raises sow 
interesting questions: What is to f 
the rector-assistant minister relationshy 
What is the most effective operation’ 
plan for the spiritual life of the paris 
and the spiritual welfare of the clergy i: 
volved? Is the old system of Masie 
Slave, Lord-Vassal, President-Office Bé 
relationship ethical or efficient or psyeq 
logically sound? | 

“Some of the clergy have had the » 
portunity of working in a team situatia 
as well as under the old system. Fs 
them, the role of the ‘subservient curt 
would be an amusing plight if it did a 
have such tragic results. 

“Where the old system prevails, 1% 
seen a rector, who had laryngitis ap 
should have been home in bed, cre 
through the sermon while two assista: 
priests in good health sat idly by. After a 
service, several of the parishioners con 
mented on their rector’s sacrificial di 
votion to duty. (A comment on 4! 
insecurity would have been more to it 
point! ) 

“The team ministry has many adyai@ 
tages. The utilizing of the full ability : 
a clergyman, the sheer joy and fellowshl 
of true teamwork, the growth of fH 
younger, less experienced man and ti 
attitude of the congregation as they of 
serve this are, I believe, important fail 
tors.” 

At St. John’s, Canon Shufelt explainey 
here’s how the team ministry plan 
worked out: 

1. The associate rector was selected ¢ff 
the basis of true team ministry. Bos 
rector and associate were instituted t 
Suffragan Bishop Crowley, with the pe 
mission of Bishop Emrich, who sent of 
cial greetings to each. 

2. The rector and associate rector €) 
ternate in preaching in all services, # 
rector taking all services one Sunday at 
the associate, the next. 

3. Comparable salaries are providel 

4. The associate rector shares in pc 
icy making. He attends all wardens’ ang 
vestry meetings. 


Continued on page 23 
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- History 
| in 
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Glass 


iy 0 the national tragedy that was the 
4 Civil War, one serious loss, both to 
y_ the Episcopal Church and to the na- 
#n, was the shattering of the dream of 
fshop Leonidas Polk for the founding of 

2 University of the South. A great insti- 
‘ion today in terms of quality, and still 
¥essed with a vast domain adequate to 
amount of physical expansion, the 


hs southern dioceses to be not only the 
st but the largest educational institution 
) the American continent. 

set of four stained-glass windows 


wanee has recently been dedicated in 
se central chapel of the university, All 
vints’. Beginning with Bishop Polk’s 
yiter of July 1, 1856, inviting his fellow 


I 


jhops of the south to join with him in 
the windows 


8 dashing of hopes, and the courageous 
Founding after the war — a war which 
71k the lives of Bishop Polk and other 


«The cornerstone of the University of 
62 South was laid on October 10, 1860. 
< months later the Civil War began. 
=iThe cover picture of this week’s issue 
%) THe LivinGc CHURCH shows a scene 
Mmbolic of much that happened in the 
s/nflict — the blowing up in 1863 of the 
Mrnerstone which had been laid less than 
ee years before. This was not a mill- 
*/y action, but a needless prank of 
Jinois soldiers quartered on the moun- 
fntop. Their colonel, an Episcopalian, 
‘nt on record as deploring this act 

9) vandalism. 

4\The historical windows are in the nar- 
’x of All Saints’ Chapel. In the main 
‘dy of the $2,000,000 structure a set of 
| great clerestory windows will tell the 
ory of the Old and New Testaments, 
s|Iminating in a Te Deum series over the 
jar, following the Book of Common 
vayer. 

=\The great rose window at the west end 
/mbines the historical and the religious, 
+ th symbols of the 24 dioceses which 
ring Sewanee’s first hundred years were 
‘mers of the university, united by inter- 
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CHAPEL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Representing the vigor of the new south as well as the traditions of the old, the 
chapel presents Sewanee’s struggles and achievements in new stained glass windows. 


twining leaves and radiating from a cen- 
tral chalice. The windows lining the nave 
depict personages representing the disci- 
plines which have been taught in the uni- 
versity. Some are saints, some are his- 
toric figures, and some, like Henry Dis- 
brow Phillips, late Bishop of Southwest- 
ern Virginia, whose likeness represents 
“athletics,” have a close personal connec- 
tion with Sewanee. 

In the side chapel dedicated to St. Au- 
gustine, another rose window contains 
emblems of the apostles. The coming of 
the Church to the mountaintop is repre- 
sented by four figures — St. Augustine of 
Canterbury, St. Aidan of Lindisfarne, 
Bishop William White of Pennsylvania, 
and William Porcher DuBose, first chap- 
lain and Sewanee’s great contribution to 
theological thought. 

All Saints’, like medieval cathedrals, 
has been long in the building. Construc- 
tion was started in 1904. With a tem- 
porary roof and wall in place in 1910, it 
became the most used Episcopal Church 
in the south, with an average of 3,500 
attendances a week. Now complete except 
for the clerestory windows, it has a seat- 
ing capacity of 1,000. The university is 
proud of having a chapel with more seats 
than its athletic stadium. 

The four windows of the narthex de- 
pict the historic moments and people of 
the university’s first 100 years. All 14 of 
the chancellor-bishops, all 11 vice chan- 


TO EE 


cellors, some of the principal teachers 
and benefactors are shown. There are six 
panels in each of the four windows. These 
four-and-twenty scenes contain seven doz- 
en portrait likenesses. The care with 
which the scenes were drawn made the 
cost of the windows ($24,000) higher 
than traditional designs, but here the 
subtle traditions which form the person- 
ality of the university are shown. 

Efforts by single dioceses to found col- 
leges in the south had failed in the 19th 
century. The beginning of the University 
of the South as an enterprise for all the 
dioceses of the region was an idea in the 
mind of a man, Bishop Leonidas Polk of 
Louisiana, and the first scene of the first 
window shows him in 1856 writing a let- 
ter to his fellow bishops, proposing a 
great university, to rank second to none. 
There follow scenes of planning — all the 
southern bishops in Philadelphia at Gen- 
eral Convention that year, the trustees at 
Lookout Mountain in 1857, the Tennes- 
seans who secured the land, Bishop John 
Henry Hopkins of Vermont planning the 
campus — culminating in the laying of 
the cornerstone, six tons of pink Tennes- 
see marble, amid the jubilation of a vast 
crowd. 

In the second of the arched Gothic 
windows is the sequel. The Civil War is 
represented by the soldiers igniting a 
charge of gunpowder in the cornerstone. 
Early in 1866 Connecticut-born Bishop 
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ABOVE: First of the four six-foot-wide windows depicting scenes of Sewanee’s history. Bishop 
Polk writes to fellow-bishops. Nine southern bishops join in the plan. At founding meeting 
of board of trustees, July 4, 1857, a breeze wraps American flag around Bishop Otey, just as 
he declares that university will be national, not sectional, in character. Lay leaders with 
Bishop Polk survey vast university domain. Last two panels show planning of campus and 
laying of cornerstone. BELOW: Last panel of fourth window shows centennial procession in 1957: 
In foreground is Mrs. Alfred I, duPont, leading benefactor, with Bishop Juhan of Florida. 


| 
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Charles Todd Quintard of Tennessee gat} 
ered a few persons (in stark contrast { 
the large and festive cornerstone asse 
blage) around a wooden 12-foot cro} 
and with a brief religious service declare} 
“I hereby re-establish the University « 
the South.” “I 
English Churchmen came to the aid ¢| 
the project which the south could | 
longer support. Bishop Quintard’s trip }} 
the first Lambeth Conference, from whiaj 
he returned with £2,500 and with 2,0@ 
volumes from Oxford and Cambridgij 
and the opening service in 1868, seve 
days before the expiration of the grant ij 
land, were essential steps in the survivif 
of the university. Immortalized in staing 
glass is the plasterer who, according 
Bishop Quintard’s journal, was still |} 
work when the first procession of nin} 
students and four professors entered tf} 
chapel. In this period came Sewanee’s ff 
mous graduate, William Crawford Gorg}} 
(U.S. army surgeon, who by introducig} 
mosquito control to prevent yellow fevi} 
and malaria, made possible building i} 
Panama Canal), shown in establishmeil 
of Order of Gownsmen. The name “Ui} 
versity of the South” bestowed by if 
first high-visioned founders, became mail 
of a reality with the next scenes: Uf 
establishment of the School of Theoisy 
in 1878, the founding of the Sewanif 
Review, now the oldest literary-critcil 
quarterly in America, and the opening 
a medical school (which, with the 
department, closed in 1909). 
Chronicled are Sewanee’s great days af 
athletics, the celebration of the semi 
centennial in 1907, the visit of a preside] 
of the United States. Here are wars sf} 
which Sewanee men served and the vale 
morials that were raised to them. Hell 
is the citation of the Sewanee Militaifj 
Academy as an Army “honor school(f 
The last windows show the chane«(p 
lors and vice chancellors of the past tw 
decades. i 
The varied influences which have mai} 
Sewanee the thriving institution of todaill 
contributing leadership and vision to 
new south, are symbolized by small seat, 
at the top of the four windows: The Ui} 
versity of North Carolina and the Confei}) 
erate States of America in the first window, 
over the second window, Oxford agg 
Cambridge, representing the academic tt! | 
dition upon which the university was i} 
founded after the civil war; over the thin: 
window, a symbol of the classical trac 
tion of ancient Greece and Rome, and jp 
the Presiding Bishop of the Episcogil) 
Church; and over the fourth, the seals 4) 
Sewanee Military Academy and of Wéjf 
Point, representing the tradition of miki). 
tary service. i 
The installation of the stained glal 
represents long painstaking work on ti) 
part of many persons. The window). 
were designed by Arthur F. Erridge »)) 
J. Wippell and Co., Ltd., of Exeter, En'll 
land, in connection with the Studios sf 
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MEMORIAL CROSS 
snoring Sewanee men who gave their lives for 
stir country. In foreground is Will Campbell, 
‘4 nemason who worked on All Saints’ Chapel at 
i@ beginning in 1904 and its recent completion. 


“:orge L. Payne in Paterson, N. J. The 
‘anufacture of the glass took 14 months, 
‘er a year of planning, research, and 
d2tching. Portraits were obtained from 
#2 university archives, descendants, and 
terence works. The likeness of the mar- 
jal of the first procession at Lookout 
“iountain was provided by the city offi- 
sls of a town bearing his name, Albert 
a, Minn. Installation of the glass re- 
yired the services of a specialist, Geza 
Hlinka of the George Payne Studios, who 
‘me from New Jersey to practice his an- 
‘nt and delicate craft. 
It is fitting that the three groups of 
Jople most concerned with the Univer- 
‘y of the South are memorialized in the 
§irthex windows: a member of the fac- 
‘y, Gen. Edmund Kirby-Smith; three 
iermer students, Atlee H. Hoff of Deca- 
\4-, Ala., and his sons; and two Episco- 
eilians, Charles Tyler Miller and Peter 
sharles Patrick. 
The historical scenes of the narthex 
véndows have helped make All Saints’ 
lhapel of the University of the South a 
int of pilgrimage for Episcopal travel- 
 — a Canterbury for Episcopalians 
4e enthusiast calls it. But there are also 
hny outside the Church who find at 
Jwanee an example of the nation’s best 
eittern for the education of its sons — 
4: small religious-centered institution, 


‘dicated to excellence. 
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HOSPITAL ESTABLISHED (above): Medical student Cary T. Grayson, later physician 
to Woodrow Wilson, mixes chemicals. Bishop Dudley of Kentucky, chancellor, 
and Archdeacon William §. Claiborne, who was responsible for converting 
infirmary into hospital serving a wide area, look on. 


FOUNDING OF ST. LUKE’S SEMINARY (below): In 1876, Charloite Morris Mani- 
gault asked Bishop Quintard, in England to raise funds for Sewanee, what he 
would suggest for a substantial gift. He told her to wait till next morning 
when they “would meet at God’s altar and there you shall decide.” After the 
service shown here she told the bishop, “I want to build the theological school.” 
It was one of three or four most important moments in Sewanee’s history. 
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EDITORIALS 


Charity and Taxes 


pril 15th is still more than a month away, but the 

editor has virtuously figured out his income tax in 

advance because the family bookkeeper likes to know 
what is coming up in the future. 

Again, as in past years, we were amazed to find out 
how much time an average American spends working 
for the government. Or, to put it another way, the 
government requisitions for its own purposes a surpris- 
ingly high percentage of the fruits of each man’s labor. 
Beyond certain basic exemptions which grow more 
meaningless year by year (how can a man and wife live 
on the $1,200 the government treats as non-taxable?), 
the smallest percentage of Federal income tax is 18%. 
Of every additional dollar an American earns, at least 
18 cents is taken away from him, and the tax brackets 
rise steeply to much higher percentages. 

It is true that by far the largest proportion of the 
federal budget is dedicated to the expense of past, 
present, and future national defense. Expenditures for 
health, welfare, and education make up only a small 
part of the total. On the other hand, state and local 
taxes with substantial appropriations for such purposes 
come out of the same pockets. The question remains: 
How much of what a man earns should remain under 
his own control and stewardship, and how much should 
be taken away from him under the threat of force, for 
that is what taxation amounts to, and used in ways of 
which he may or may not approve? 

The answer, we suppose, is quite simple — “the nec- 
essary amount.” But that simple answer implies a prin- 
ciple about governmental spending which sometimes 
seems to us to be lost in the discussion in religious 
groups about desirable governmental programs. 

Many things are desirable for the American people, 
and for various groupings among them. But if these 
things are to be added to a governmental budget that 
is already overstrained, they have to be more than 
desirable. They have to be necessary. 

The American system of government is not only de- 
signed to give effect to the will of the majority; it is 
also designed to prevent the will of the majority from 
unnecessarily invading the freedoms of minorities and 
individuals. Every governmental program involving the 
use of tax funds is in fact an invasion of the right of the 
individual to dispose of what is his, under God, in the 
way that he thinks best. Even if such a program is 
favored by the majority, the proper question to ask is 
not, “Is it desirable?” but “Is it necessary?” 

So runs our annual income tax meditation. We 
believe in the necessity of many things that were not 
necessary in 1776. We believe in pensions and medical 
care for the aged, in relief for the poor, in an expanding 
system of public education for the young, in federal 
scientific programs, and in a great variety of public 
works. We recognize that “necessity” itself is a some- 
what elastic word, which must be balanced against the 


taxpayer’s ability to pay and not merely treated as a | 
stark question of national survival. 

And yet we would caution Christian thinkers ont 
social issues to remember Archbishop Temple’s dictum | 
that in governmental affairs Christian charity can usually ,) 
be expressed only in terms of Christian justice. The } 
government cannot force people to love each other, but } 
only to deal fairly with each other. That which goes | 
beyond justice in political decisions is usually injustice } 
to somebody. The expression of social concern above } 
and beyond justice belongs to other groupings in Church } 
and community — voluntary social agencies, associa- 
tions, community chests, and fraternal societies, for 
example. In these, men can be charitable because what 
they do is the expression of their own love for their 
fellowmen. 


Everybody’s Saint 


his week in New York City and San Francisco, ane | 

in many cities in between, traffic and business wili 
cease, and whole communities will turn out to do honor | 
to the patron saint of Ireland. This is not due te | 
the presence of that many Irish people in those places. 
because those who do such honor will include people ; 
of every other national background imaginable. 

Somebody has said that “‘everybody’s a little bit Irish : 
on St. Patrick’s day.” Actually, it is doubtful whethe: — 
the nationality of St. Patrick and St. Francis of Assisi 
have much to do with their universal popularity anc | 
veneration. Rather it is the Christian winsomeness of { 
these men, the same quality that drew people to them 1 
in their earthly lifetime, that draws people to them » 
today. It was the joy of their Lord that shone forth in ~ 
them, the concern for souls of their Lord that operated - 
in them, that make possible, indeed almost inevitable, | 
the green ties and parades, the garden statues and 
framed prayer to be found on every side. Undoubtedly, 
it is an unconscious reaction to the Christian impact 
for the most part, but a reaction to Christianity it is. 

There is a lesson here for all Christians. As usual 
the Saints of the Church have much to teach the saints 4 
of the church on the corner. No matter how much we 
discuss and plan in order to bring the Gospel to the ¢ 
world around us, no matter how many methods we may | 
devise for bearing witness to the world’s Lord — it is 
still true that the greatest and most effective means of | 
reaching souls is by means of souls. The mighty war- - 
riors in the battle for God are not the grim-faced Chris- 
tians but those in whom the winsomeness of Christ is # 
brought before their neighbors. i 

And though Lent is a time of fasting and penitence, | 
Christians are enjoined to wash their faces that they | 
appear not to fast. Joy is the outward, as well as inward, |f 
result of such fasting and penitence and the sharing } 
of that joy is the work of the Christian evangelist. The @ 
witness of the glory we are given to see is the witness | 
that brings the world to the feet of Christ. 

Wear green on St. Patrick’s day, and put up a binds 
feeder for St. Francis — but first of all wash your face, . 
Christian, so the joy can show through! 

i 
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AIR CONDITIONING 
“Continued from page 12 


‘ofort. Windows can remain closed, 
q viding privacy and quiet for devotion. 
\Jlosed windows and the filters in air 
nditioning units also reduce the accu- 
lation of dust and dirt on altar pieces, 

“ned glass windows, and pipe organs 

‘ich require specialized cleaning. 

Air conditioning can pay for itself 

gough increases in both year-round 

?ndance and offerings. This increased 

some also can be used to help finance 

‘er church projects and stabilize an- 

al budgets. 

) Methods of air conditioning churches 
ve improved greatly over the homespun 
‘hnique a steaming Kansas City congre- 

sion tried one August Sunday a few 
s:ades back — jamming two tons of ice 

4) the church furnace and turning on 

= fan that ordinarily blew heat into the 

alding. That approach lowered the tem- 
mature 11 degrees, but sent humidity 

Biting. 

s3ecause each church is different, it is 

Jiicult to devise a rule of thumb for air 

it iditioning church buildings. Some have 

Wicational plants — others have not. 

ne have social or recreational rooms 

» others have not. And some have eve- 

5g services during the week in addition 

several on Sunday. 

“The first step in air conditioning your 
sirch is to select a competent air con- 
y oning specialist who will be able to 
Svose the system that is best for your 
durch and your budget. The following 
ay help you: 

11) Ask the specialist about his com- 
“ay’s range of air conditioning systems. 
 hould include all sizes and types, from 
« -contained units to large central sys- 
1s. Ask about the application of heat 
“emps. These compact units both heat 
61 cool, and do away with steam boilers 
| fuel tanks. Many churches, partic- 

i rly in warmer climates, are using heat 
vemps. 

2) Ask about other installations 

‘de by his company. Examine them 

fol ask the building owners if they are 

biased with his work. You might find he 

7, air conditioned a nearby church that 

1 can visit. 

3) Note the questions he asks. He 

‘}uld want to know the average attend- 

jsse at services, the hours of worship, 
quency of social activities and Sunday 

Yool hours. With answers to questions 

oh as these he can design an efficient 

ttem that will provide the most air 
iitditioning for the least money. 

(4) Ask him to submit a detailed air 
iditioning plan. No competent contrac- 
ud would tackle a job without preparing 


is) What does your church want when it 
et ‘chases air conditioning? It wants fil- 
© :d air, quiet operation, an attractive 


| unobtrusive installation, long equip- 
ich 12, 1961 
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ment life, simplicity of operation, and 
minimum maintenance. All this in addi- 
tion to complete temperature and humid- 
ity control. 

Quiet operation, a must for churches, 
depends more on system design than the 
equipment used. 

Fitting the system to the building can 
be accomplished in a variety of ways. 
Equipment may be located outside or in- 
side. One enterprising contractor even 
placed air conditioning apparatus in the 
steeple of a North Carolina church. 

Ductwork can often be completely hid- 
den from view. But if it must be exposed, 
it can be painted to match the back- 
ground. 

Equipment life is assured by the pur- 
chase of a good system. Routine mainte- 
nance by qualified specialists will keep it 
operating at peak efficiency for years. 

Two other factors should receive care- 
ful consideration in church air condition- 
ing. One is that heat enters through the 
doors as parishioners arrive. And the 
other is that heat is given off inside by 
the lights, candles, and people. The air 
conditioning system must have sufficient 
capacity to compensate for these heat 
sources. In other words, it must be able 
to maintain a comfortable temperature 
when the church is fully occupied and 
when the doors are open between services. 

High church ceilings also present some 
air conditioning problems. But it is pos- 
sible economically to maintain ideal tem- 
peratures in the occupied area without 
cooling the entire space. In a Dallas 
church, hot air below the ceiling is al- 
lowed to remain there while the occupied 
zone is cooled. This is done by discharg- 
ing conditioned air just over the heads of 
the congregation. This heavier cool air 
then gently moves about the congrega- 
tion. 

Once the system is installed, some steps 
can be taken to insure efficient operation. 

If the church or educational plant has 
been unoccupied all week under a hot 
sun, the cooling system must have time 
on Sunday morning to dissipate this 
stored heat. If the system is turned on at 
least an hour before school or church 
services, a comfortable temperature and 
humidity level can be attained before the 
first service without undue demand on the 
system. 

Because some church buildings are 
actually several combined structures, op- 
erating cost may be a major considera- 
tion. Here “zone” cooling is the answer. 
All portions of the building are seldom 
used at the same time, so cooling can be 
spotted when and where needed — appre- 
ciably reducing operating costs. 

Despite the current boom in church 
construction, the population explosion 
manages to keep ahead. Churches are in- 
creasing the number of services to accom- 
modate their worshipers. Social programs 
are on the rise. Air conditioning makes 
the year-round church practical. 
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tional Council [of Churches] itself — 
comes from imperfect, fallible human 
mouths and can at times be wrong. 

“But you and I have a great stake in 
the preservation of that voice. Whenever 
society has stilled the voice or whenever 
the Church itself has ceased to be vigi- 
lant and courageous to speak up and 
point the way, then the lot of every hu- 
man being worsens, and all of us fall on 
evil days.” 

A statement opposing use of public 
funds for private schools passed by a vote 
of 87 to 1. “If private schools were to be 
supported in the U.S. by tax funds,” the 
statement said, “the American people 
would lose actual control of the use of 
the taxes paid by all the people for pur- 
poses common to the whole society. . . . 

“In principle, Protestant and Orthodox 
Churches claim the right for themselves 
to establish and maintain schools in any 
community where the ethos of the public 
school system is or becomes basically 
inimical to the Christian education of 
our children. But we believe that to 
encourage such a general development 
would be tragic in its results to the Amer- 
ican people. . . . Further fragmentation 
of general education in the U.S. would 
destroy the public school system, or at 
least weaken it so gravely that it could 
not possibly meet adequately the educa- 
tional needs of all the children of our 
growing society.” The board supported 
federal aid to public elementary and 
secondary schools, and stipulated that 
such funds should be administered by the 
states, that there should be “no discrim- 
ination among children on the basis of 
race, religion, or national origin,’ and 
that there should be “adequate safeguards 
against federal control of educational 
policy.” 

On the subject of medical care for the 
aged, the board unanimously endorsed 
the principle of care administered through 
the Social Security system. 

The board said that care through “in- 
dividual, family, and group responsibil- 
ity’ was considered preferable, but that 
where needs can be met “only by united, 
socially planned action, the Christian will 
choose such action rather than the neg- 
lect of basic human need.” 

The General Board cautioned local 
churches of its constituent Communions 
against showing the film, “Operation 
Abolition,” without presenting supple- 
mentary facts. It said that many congre- 
gations in the country are being pressured 
to exhibit the film. 

The board saw a special screening 
of the film and studied a 15,000 word 
compilation of published articles and eye- 
witness accounts of the demonstration. 

The board urged that churches showing 
the film present a “full and fair presenta- 
tion of all available facts,” and said that 


the following aeetinas need answer 


“(1) What evidence admissible in a cou 
of law links Communists and alleged Con 
munists named in the film with the studer 
leading or participating in the demonstr, 
tion? (2) What were the actual incidents 
violence and who were responsible for the 
(3) What is the degree of responsibility ¢ 
students, police, Communists, and the Hous 
Committee in causing regrettable inciden: 
recorded in the film? (4) What is the leg) 
status of the film subpoenaed by the Com 
mittee and now being sold by a privat 
profit-making firm? (5) Are there any erro 
of fact and interpretation included in 
film as presently distributed? (6) What is tl 
responsibility of the House Committee ar 
the House of Representatives itself in ¢ 
spect to this film and the charges made ia 
against students and other citizens?” 


The board pledged the NCC to 
moral suasion, social education, and a 
tion to support public officials and gay 
ernment agencies in enforcing existit 
laws guaranteeing the right to regisi« 
and vote, regardless of race or color, 4 
to support additional legislation as needet 
The board also called for increased fox 
eral aid for economically distressed areas 
and urged joint efforts by churches, labgj 
unions, and federal and state gover 
ments to ease the unemployment pligt 
of the nation’s teenagers. 

A paper, “Responsible Parenthoga 
prepared by the NCC’s Department 
Family Life, Commission on Gener3 
Christian Education, and Division ¢ 
Christian Education, was adopted by @ 
board. 

The paper pointed out that sever 
considerations need to be taken im 
account when planning the “number am 
frequency of pregnancies”: 


(1) The right of the child to be wante 
loved, cared for, educated, and trained in @ 
“discipline and instruction of the Lord.” — 

(2) The prospect for health of a futy 
child, if medical and eugenic evidence see 
negatively conclusive. 

(3) The health and welfare of the mothe 
wife, and the need for the spacing of ch 
dren to safeguard it. a 

(4) The social situation, when rapid Bi 
ulation growth places dangerous pressures 4 
the means of livelihood and endangers t| 
social order. 


“Reasons such as these enter into fi 
calculations of responsible parenthood) 
the paper says. “At the same time, pay 
ents need to remember that having chi 
dren is a venture in faith, requiring f 
measure of courage and confidence ~ 
God’s goodness.” 

As to methods of accomplishing fami 
planning, the paper notes that the Orth 
dox Church “follows the traditional teac! 
ing which sanctions marital abstinency 
as the proper method. It goes on to si 
that “most of the Protestant Churcht 
hold contraception and periodic con) 
nence to be morally right when the 
tives are right.” 

“Protestant Christians are agreed,” 
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KE “in condemning abortion or 
y method which destroys human life 
: cept when the health or life of the 
‘other is at stake. The destruction of life 
eady begun cannot be condoned as a 
j2thod of family limitation.” 

. :On the matter of sterilization, the paper 
mggests that it may negate the “day to 
Yy process of decision-making” which 
i ponsible parenthood entails. It says, 
twever, that “where reasons of health 
the obligations of parenthood argue for 
2 use of the most effective means of 
inily limitation, sterilization represents 
/e sure method now available.” 

‘The paper concludes by saying that 
Yal prohibitions against the imparting 
f information and counsel on family 
inning violate the civil and religious 
yerties of all citizens, and by Spear te 


Vomen Admitted 


/Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
is established a new program leading to 
& master of arts degree in Christian 


The school is reported to be the first 
iscopal seminary to set up a degree 
iD in Christian education. The 
wninary will admit women, for the first 
dy beginning with the fall semester. 

“Although the seminary’s primary func- 
n is and will continue to be the train- 
i: of men for the sacred ministry,” said 
» Very Rev. Charles U. Harris, dean of 
8: seminary, “it also has the facilities 
mi: and the responsibility of training lay 
jyple for other areas of Church work.” 


ns in the House of Bishops have called 
ention to the need for developing the 
minaries as centers of learning for the 
2 ole Church. 

tMen and women seeking admission for 
> new program must have a baccalau- 
yite degree from an accredited college, 
cording to the seminary’s registrar. The 
gram leading to a master’s degree 
tmally requires two years of full-time 


‘purses for the Laity 


* Dean Coburn of the Episcopal Theo- 
ical School, Cambridge, Mass., has an- 
nced that the school will offer courses 
¢ lay persons in the 1961-1962 academ- 
iiyear. 

‘Two types of courses will be offered — 
i ‘vey, or core courses, in Old Testament, 
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THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
THE HYMNAL 1940 


Also these important works: 


Prayer Book Studies 


The Hymnal 1940 Companion 
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The Book of Offices 


The Clerical Directory 1959 
(With 1960 and 1961 Supplements) 


lhe C H U R C H HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishing subsidiary of THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


20 Exchange Place - New York 5, N. Y. 
sizes, prices, cover colors), Studies, and other books. 
NGAI i Fee ik Rasta aed end seedy inet OM. Sons, Seo Le a ELA MAEM ier arde ce  a  e 
Please Print 
PAID ID RUSS aro Sheek esos cth ae cch kat ae Seto aca creer ee nes rc ca tel oe ede ca a 
City and State 


ye in its history, for regular accredited | 


PALM for PALM SUNDAY 
ORDER EARLY 
PALM SUNDAY, March 26th 


We Guarantee Absolute Satisfaction 


12 Heads for.._..._..-..-..- $ 4.50 
25 Heads for._....-......--- 8.00 
50 Heads for_____..-.--...-- 13.50 
100 Heads for.............--- 22.00 
500 Heads for___....--...---- 90.00 


Prices on Larger Quantities on Request 


F.0.B. PHILADELPHIA 
All Good Lengths 


THE NIESSEN COMPANY 


Established in 1895 
We are Pioneers in the handling of Palm 


826 N. 29th Street, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


Contents: Based on the Prayer Book. 
Metuop: Workbook, 33 lessons, handwork. 
Nine courses. 
OxyjectivE: To teach understanding and prac- 
tice of the Episcopal faith. 
Prices: Pupils’ work books, each ....$1.10 
Teachers’ manuals I, I, III, each .50 
Teachers’ manuals ITV to IX, each .75 


No samples or books on approval. 
Payment with orders. 


: ST JAMES LESSONS 


0. Box 221, Larchmont, N. Y. 


@ eissler 
Church Furnishings 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
SILVER + BRASS + HANGINGS 


CUSHIONS + FURNITURE 
ALL CHURCH CRAFTS 


CONFRATERNITY OF THE 
BLESSED SACRAMENT 
founded 1862 

A Devotional Society of clergy and laity through- 
out the Anglican Communion to work and 
pray for greater honor to Our Lord present in 
the Blessed Sacrament of His Body and Blood. 

For further information address 

The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 

438 Valley St., Orange, N. J. 
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TAPE RECORDER 


Continued from page 12 


own message. Facing a tape recorder and 
a reel of tape is much the same as facing 
a sheet of paper, paint pots, and a brush. 
They both present us with the opportu- 
nity to express and communicate our 
thoughts, concepts, and plans. 

At this point I would like to point out, 
to those who have hesitations about ma- 
chinery, that operating a tape recorder 
actually requires less skill than mixing 
poster paints, dipping the brush, and ap- 


plying the paint to paper. In terms of 
machinery, it is much easier to operate 
than a sewing machine or a mangle, both 
of which are more complicated. 

What can you do with a tape recorder? 
Here are some suggestions: 

1. Church school. (a) Record class ses- 
sions for the teaching team to analyze for 
themselves. (b) Play back sessions in con- 
sultation with the trainer of teachers. 
(c) Let a class write and produce a tape 
recording for later playback, in the same 
way a play or pageant might be done. 
(d) A tape may be made to accompany 


some interesting plans. 


» “Conversation-Piece”’ 
Decoration... 


Fableties 


by Appleknockers 


It’s sheer magic, the way these 
tablettes enhance the decorative 
beauty of flower arrangements, 
lamps, art objects, etc. Complete 
range of sizes and styles. 


Specially designed to help YOUR 
organization raise funds. Write for 
illustrated folder and quantity 
prices. 


Applehnochers, Jue. 


302 Orchard Park, Beaver Falls, N. Y. 


“MONEYMAKERS” 


Organizations interested in raising funds for various Church projects are 
invited to get in touch with the advertisers in these columns who offer 
Please mention The Living Church when writing. 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
were sold in 1960 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
etc. They enable you to earn money for your 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Officials 
SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


SHELLED PECANS 
in Ideal Item to Sell for 


FUND RAISING 

We operate one of the most modern and sanitary Pecan 
Shelling plants in the South, having been in business 
for 26 years. 

For complete information and prices send your name 
and address to — 

H. M. THAMES PECAN CO. 

P. O. Box 1588 Mobile, Alabama 


Church Women, Granges, P.T.A.’s, Aux- 
iliaries, Organizations needing Money. Sell 
Nylon Handbags, Rugs, Hosiery, Greeting 
Cards, Perfume, Vitamins, Candy and other 
items. Write for Free Catalogue. Write to 
S. J. PHILLIPS, 24 South 2nd Street, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 
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PETTY 


SPDR SES R OREO EEE 


Advertisements in THE LIVING CHURCH 
are dependable aids in purchasing. 
Advertisers will be pleased to send you 
complete information about their products. 


RAISE FUNDS FOR YOUR GROUP 


Liberal commissions paid to Church organizations 


for taking subscriptions 


Write for full details to: 


to THE LIVING CHURCH 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


Subscription Manager 


407 E. Michigan St., Dept. A 


Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


a commercially produced filmstrip “ 
class-made set of slides. i 


a missionary family, the ai may 3 
change a reel of tape in addition to letter: 
so that “liveness” is increased. 

3. Pastoral. (a) Sermons or lectures 6) 
the rector, denied to Church school teach; 
ers because of schedule conflicts, may b 
made available through tapes. (b) Thi 
principal services of the parish may 5 
recorded and taken to shut-ins by othe 
laymen and listened to together, in fellow 
ship. 

4. Skill development. Probably thig! 
the most neglected use of the tape r¢ 
corder. Choir and clergy may use thi 
recorder to improve their particular skill 
One priest has for many years used a % 
corder in training lay readers. He check 
his own reading of services by tape oced 
sionally, too. 

5. Creative uses of the tape recordel 
This is an exciting area filled with infinit] 
possibilities. For instance, consider ¢ 
the interpretive use of sound track# 
Think back to pre-television days, to racid 
to such broadcasts as March of Tir 
or the Norman Corwin scripts, and recaj 
how sounds were brought together iati 
dramatic and interpretive forms. Just x 
one may use the tape recorder to giy 
freshness to well-worn ideas by mixit 
tape recordings of radio or television s3\ 
ments with meditations or lectures. (b) ‘ 
tape recorder may be used to suppl, 
background counterpoint to a na 
or address. 

An experienced user of the tape # 
corder advises me, “Just mess with 7 
find out what you can do with it that = 
one else has thought of, and come up wif 
something new.” What he is saying is 
confirmation of the earlier observation - 
the tape recorder presents us with if 
same opportunity as paint and brush. © 

When making creative use of the tay 
recorder, however, keep in mind yol 
purpose. Or to put it the other wa 
around, when you have a purpose, ke« 
in mind the tape recorder. 

Are you concerned with your Eve 
Member Canvass? Could the record| 
bring messages from segments of the pi 
ish to the EMC committee? Could me 
sages from the EMC committee be takai 
to the parish? 

Might not the bishop speak directly 
a particular youth group by the expedieiff 
of a tape recording. The parish pric} 
would provide the bishop with the ne 
essary equipment. 

Finally, the obvious should be sta etn 
What makes possible all of the wonderfu 
exciting, and creative uses we have su 
gested is the ability to erase a tape aly 
to start all over, allowing one to usei 
tape fully and then to begin again, 
start and to grow, to fail and to succeé! 
to learn and to learn again. It is a “mag! 
slate,” transformed to sound, of infin 
possibilities and of great satisfaction. P| | 
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_ TEAM MINISTRY 


Continued from page 14 


iS. Work is divided on the basis of 
th individual clergyman’s ability and 
(erests. 

6. Supervision of the 39 organizations 
«St. John’s has been worked out be- 
j2en the rector and associate rector. 

| Here’s how the Rev. Richard Ingalls 
yerprets the role of the associate: 

“The role of the associate is created 
ast by the relationship between the rec- 
‘and his associate and is contingent 
on several pivotal points: 

“How mature is the rector, in being 
‘e to share primary duties: for exam- 
t\', preaching at the 11 o’clock Sunday 
vice, and officiating at baptisms, wed- 
is, funerals? 

. capable and willing is the asso- 
} te to accept the possibility of limitation 
ih full clerical activity? There is but one 
‘tor and the associate must recognize 
agit he is, finally, to adjust silently to the 
stor’s wishes and desires. 

FIs the associate a man of loyalty who 
# Il not be a party to any possible factious 
yj ife within the church? 

“Does the rector recognize the office 
% associate as more than a tool for hack 
yrk? Is the associate allowed a gener- 
‘ss amount of time for study and medita- 
in? 

“Ts the rector a leader who withstands 


= modern pressure to worship function- 


j 
| 


sa 


tween the associate and the parish- 


i 


ners: 

© “Parishioners are people and it is hu- 
jin to want to go to the top — the asso- 
, pte is sometimes treated, however cour- 
jhously, as an ecclesiastical chambermaid. 
is“‘Because the associate properly learns 
= keep a commanding voice and air out 
Tf parish affairs, parishioners often think 
% him as one who is either unwilling or 
‘able to assume full responsibility in a 
ish. Thus, self-identity as a clergyman 


sociate as less than a professional man 
mid try to establish a ‘chummy’ relation- 
wip with him. Then, when the associate 
jiempts to handle his time, energy, and 
Jationships in a disciplined manner, the 
wishioners’ reaction is that he ‘just 
‘besn’t Care..; 

© Membership of St. John’s is approx- 
i: ately 1,400 families; 3,500 souls; 2,000 
Be anicants There are the two full- 


2 ne clergy on the staff, “and we need 
“ur,” said Canon Shufelt. There is also 
eae the Rev. Charles Jatho, 


0 helps occasionally, and the Rey. Paul 
yyama, vicar of St. Andrew’s Church, 
w\awson, Mich., a parochial mission of 
i, John’s. Mr. Hiyama attends staff meet- 
igs at St. John’s and occasionally helps 
»,th services and sick calls. 
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YOU GET THE Evtra 


BEAUTY + DESIGN - QUALITY 
of Expert Craftsmanship 


in CUTHBERTSON 


CUSTOM for ALTAR 
MADE CHOIR 
VESTMENTS CLERGY 


All embroidery features our own process of gold outlining which uses 
a traditional non-tarnishable gold thread to achieve natural beauty 


equaled only by hand craftsmanship. 
All Vestments Styled and Tailored to Meet Highest 
Standards. 


SEND FOR 


CLERGY VESTMENT 
CATALOG 


illustrates cassocks, supplies, 
rabats, collars, clergy hats, 
cinctures, robes, capes, shirts. 
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CHOIR. VESTMENT ABbeESS 
CATALOG CITY ZONE 
illustrates robes, cassocks, cot- STATE 
tas, collars, hats. Complete with | NAME OF CHURCH 
an DENOMINATION 
measurement chart. | CODE: L-31 


J. THEODORE 


Manufacturer of Ecclesiastical Vestments 
2013 Sansom Street « 
Please send me illustrated catalogs checked below: 


(© SUPERFRONTALS () BIBLE MARKERS (] 
PULPIT & LECTERN ANTEPENDIA () 


NEW! 
over 150 exclusive 


EMBROIDERY 
DESIGNS 


for custom-made ALTAR 
and CLERGY VESTMENTS 


Complete selection of new 
symbols designed especially 
to meet traditional and con- 
temporary requirements for 
Stoles, Bible Markers and 
Superfrontals. 


WRITE for NEW COLOR 
PARAMENT CATALOG 


Ecclesiastical 


CUTHBERTSON, 1c. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


DOSSALS 


O STOLES 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS & 
COPES (1 CLERGY VESTMENTS () CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Ne iiee: 


Telephone Illinois 9-4125 


eee. 68-12 Yellowstone Boulevard, 
Forest Hills 75, New York 


MINISTERS: 


Interested in a 


COMPLIMENTARY 
TRIP 
to the HOLY LAND? 


If you: merely gather 15 persons who 
wish to take a tour to the Holy Land. 
you will be entitled to accompany them 
at no charge for your own trip. We'll 
take care of all arrangements and details. 


For full information, write to 


MORSBACH ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


(Specialists in Group Travel for 35 Years) 
511 Fifth Avenue ~ New York 17, N. Y. 


S 


EASTER ¢ GRADUATION 
MOTHER’S & FATHER’S DAY 


GIFTS # 


Tite? = EPISCOPALIAN SYMBOLS 
NEW Episcopalian Symbols to cherish in beautifully 
handcrafted Sterling Silver. Symbols are also 


available featured on many fine religious jewelry items. 
Ask your jeweler to show you Hayward Episcopalian Sym- 
bols and jewelry. 


WALTER E. HAYWARD CO., INC., ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


before ordering 


BRONZE PLAQUES 


@ MEMORIALS ®@ HONOR ROLLS 
@ TABLETS © TESTIMONIALS 
THIS Write for nie Fore Ree 
For Medals and Trophies 
BOOK ask for Catalog B119 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE Tablet Co. Inc., 
150 W.22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-2323 


YOU 
SHOULD 
SEE 


SPIRITUAL HEALING 


HEALING belongs in The Church! ‘“SHAR- 
ING” has been the Church’s magazine of 
healing since 1932. It is published monthly 
(16 pages) at $1.00 for six months, or 
$2.00 a year postpaid. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF ST. LUKE 
2243 Front St., San Diego 1, Calif. 
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OSBORNE 


CHALICES & CIBORIA 
Send for book No. LC1C 
EVERY KIND OF CHURCH 
SILVER and METALWORK 
Send for book No. LC2G 
Kindly state probable requirements 
117 GOWER STREET 
LONDON ° WCl1 - ENGLAND 


PEW 
CUSHIONS 


GENUINE FOAM CUSHION 


NYLON OR VELVET 
UPHOLSTERY 


CUSTOM MADE 
TO. ORDER 


$299 FT. 


SEND FOR LARGE SAMPLE 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


252-17 Northern Blvd. 
Little Neck 63, N. Y. 


When Writing Advertisers Please Mention 
THE LIVING CHURCH 


HE GLORY 
of STAINED GLASS 


A Window in English Stained Glass 
not only forms a permanent Memo- 
rial, but is also a very real adornment 
to the Church, its distinguishing 
charm being that, when touched by a 
sunbeam, it responds in a glorified 
and translucent beauty glowing with 
a radiant and bejewelled harmony. 
Artist's design submitted with Estimate 
of the cost packed and delivered. 
Kindly state size of window and sub- 
ject preferred. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 
Post Free 
HE CHURCH CRAFT STUDIOS 


G. MAILE & SON LTD., 
Artists in Stained Glass Founded 1785 
7a, Bayham St., London N.W. 1. Eng. 
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New Testament, and Church history, and 
topical courses such as principles of Chris- 
tian education, the Church in contem- 
porary society, and principles of Christian 
living, personal and social. The courses 
will be taught by the faculty of the school, 
with visiting lecturers being invited from 
time to time. The survey courses will be 
offered one evening a week for the aca- 
demic year; the topical courses will run 
for one evening a week for a semester. 

A bachelor’s degree, or satisfactory evi- 
dence of ability to do the work, will be 
required for admission. A nominal regis- 
tration fee will be charged. 

ETS recently acquired four new mem- 
bers for its board of trustees: Dr. Henry 


OVAOVEO By OO mmOnmee: 


Freeman Allen, James Robbins Reynolds, 
Robert S. Potter, and Mrs. Theodore O. 
Wedel. All are laymen — the board of 
trustees is composed solely of members 
of the laity. Mrs. Wedel is said to be the 
first woman to serve on the board in the 
history of the school. 


WASHINGTON 


Kneelers to Canterbury 


A set of seven kneelers, hand-worked 
by the Washington Cathedral Needle- 
point Committee, will be sent to Canter- 
bury Cathedral, England, for use at the 
communion rail of the high altar. 

The kneelers were received by Bishop 
Dun of Washington at a service of Even- 
song on February 8th. They were de- 
signed by Mrs. McCormick-Goodhart 
Gibson, and bear the Christian symbols 
of grapes and wheat. In the center of 
each repeat of the pattern is a state flower, 
one for each of the 50 United States. 
Hawaii became a state just in time for its 
flower symbol to be included in the last 
kneeler. 


PHILIPPINES 


Local Approval 


The convocation of the missionary dis- 
trict of the Philippines, meeting recently 
in Quezon City, endorsed the proposal of 
the Philippine Independent Church for 
full communion with the Episcopal 
Church. 

The proposal will be presented to the 
General Convention in Detroit this fall, 
where official, and perhaps final, action 
will be taken. 

The Church in the Philippines has re- 
cently been visited by Bishop Gibson of 
Virginia and Bishop Kennedy of Hono- 


lulu, who, with Bishop Ogilby of the 


Philippines, ,constitute a House of Bish« 
committee appointed by the Presidin 
Bishop to study the question of full com 
munion between the Churches. 

The convocation elected the Rev. “Ale 
jandro Tauli and vice governor Comal 
Chaokas as deputies to General Conve : 
tion, and the Rev. Canon Ramon Alipy 
and George Lo as alternates. 


ENGLAND 
by the Rev. DEw1 MorGAN 


Vatican Delegate 


The Rev. Canon Bernard Clin 
Pawley, 50, will be the Archbishop a 
Canterbury’s personal delegate to the ney 
Vatican Secretariat for Christian Unity) 
Canon Pawley, who is married, has bees 
treasurer of Ely Cathedral since 1959. H 
speaks Italian. 

He was a prisoner of war in Italy duz 
ing World War II, having been capture 
while serving as a chaplain in the (Britisa 
Eighth Army. 

Canon Pawley’s first official visit to ta 
Vatican will be made after Easter. Hi 
expects to stay in Rome for periods 9 
two months or so at a time. } 


St. Augustine Islamist 
The Rev. Canon Albert Kenneth Crag@ 


47, will be the new head of St. Augustine’ 
College, Canterbury, England, the centra 
college of the Anglican Communion. — 

Dr. Cragg is the author of many books 
including The Call of the Minaret, whielt 
has been called “the most important mis 
sionary book of this century.” He adva’ 
cates an understanding encounter witli 
devotees of other religions, rather thay 
an aggressive approach. 

Dr. Cragg was professor of Arabic ant 
Islamics at Hartford Seminary, Hartford 
Conn., from 1951 until 1956. 


Don’t “Hang Theology” 


There is a danger of a “hang theology’ 
spirit in our thinking about unity, say 
Dr. Ramsey, Archbishop of York anu 
Archbishop-designate of Canterbueal 

Writing in the York Quarterly, Di 
Ramsey says he has no room for theologif 
cal woolliness. 4 

“Now is the time for a renewed assem 
tion of the historic Anglican appeal w 
scripture and antiquity alike in our deal 
ings with Rome, with the Orthodox, a 


channel which the increase es chad | 
opens up there must be brought, for thi 
sake of all, not only a readiness to lear 
but a steadfast witness to the truth as Wi 
have received it. 

“We shall dare to speak, not of ow) 
contribution as a ‘denomination,’ but 0 
the Apostolic Faith of which we are 
servant and of the Catholic Church 6 
which we are a portion. i 

“To Rome we bring the claim of 4 


MI } 
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holic antiquity, from which it is Rome 
' ch has in part deviated. To the Ortho- 
- we bring the appeal to that patristic 
‘menical Faith which we strive to share 
a them in non-papal Catholicity. To 
.2Ts we bring our gratitude for the open 
te and for the evangelical truths we 
‘re with them, together with our own 
«Pp conviction of what the continuity of 
} Catholic Church demands. 

With the awakening of charity which 
‘ks the present hour, we shall join in 
eeper theological seriousness in our 
1 witness to the Gospel and the 
irch.” 
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#1 JOAQUIN 


— 


Hilf-Century Over 


he convocation of the missionary dis- 
+ of San Joaquin voted to ask General 
ivention’s consent for the formation 
#1 diocese of San Joaquin. If the con- 
©. is given, the Church in the area will 
@ more than 50 years as a missionary 
Gtict. The district has had only two 
@.ops in the past half century: Bishop 
#\ters, the present bishop, and Bishop 
4 ford, who was the missionary bishop 
Hin 1911 until 1942. 
) ‘he convocation met at the Church of 
® Saviour, Hanford, Calif., January 
61 to 31st. The name chosen for the 
‘a diocese was “Diocese of San Joa- 
a.” 


Newest 
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DAILY 
STUDY 
BIBLE 


Edited by 
WILLIAM BARCLAY 


Each volume, $2.50, 

now at your bookstore 

THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A fresh, new translation of the New Testament, 
with illuminating explanations of every passage, 
divided into short units suitable for daily study. 
When complete, the series will cover the entire 
New Testament. 


THE LETTERS TO TIMOTHY, 
TITUS AND PHILEMON 
Paul’s Pastoral Epistles and the little letter to Phile- 
mon, which contains the romantic story of the run- 
away slave and which is the only private letter of 
Paul, are brilliantly elucidated. 352 pages. 


THE LETTERS OF JAMES AND PETER 
Dr. Barclay’s masterful handling of the sermon-letter 
and the two letters ascribed to Peter gives fresh in- 
sight and meaning to these rewarding and beloved 
books. 434 pages. 


Previously published 


THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW, THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
Vol. 1 THE LETTER TO THE 

THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW, ROMANS 
Vol. 2 THE LETTERS TO THE 

THE GOSPEL OF MARK CORINTHIANS 

THE GOSPEL OF LUKE THE LETTERS TO THE 

THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, GALATIANS AND 


Vol. 1 EPHESIANS 
THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, THE LETTERS TO THE 
Vol. 2 PHILIPPIANS 


COLOSSIANS AND 
THESSALONIANS 


ol. 
THE LETTER TO THE 
HEBREWS 


MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Increase your TITHES and OFFERINGS 
with the NEW NCR PAPER 
PROVIDES MULTIPLE COPIES OF CHURCH 
FORMS WITHOUT CARBON PAPER! 

THIS REVOLUTIONARY NEW SYSTEM 
* ELIMINATES SMEARS AND SMUDGES 


J, sedi ER, CLEARER COPIES 
2wo other names — “diocese of Ree NOT cok, HANDS OR CLOTHING 
Witral California’ and “diocese of Fres- * ENDS NP eoeor CARBON PA 
j . 

t% (after the see city) — were voted RELY ON HAUKE PRESS FOR 
om. 


) he convocation adopted a 1961 budg- 
of $141,158, of which $40,000 is 
district administration. A budget of 
10,000 has been proposed for 1962. 

che Episcopal Church Women of the 
@rict, meeting at the same time as the 
‘vocation, voted to purchase a station 


yon to be used by district missioner, 


HENRY HUNT 
STUDIOS 


1756 W. CARSON ST. 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


a 


Printed in duplicate, 
this system provides both a 
rmanent record for the church and a copy for 
each contributor . . . efficient and economical. 
DEPT. LC 


3d Generation of Craftsmen 
in Stained & Leaded Glass 


6 EAST MAIN) ST. ..- 


RICHMOND, 19, VAz" 


THE LIVING CHURCH 
407 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Please enter a one year subscription to THE LIVING CHURCH 
at the rate of $10.00; two years, $18.00; three years, $24.00. 


Signed nok aes 


Street 


Zone State = 


City 


[] My payment is enclosed [_] Bill me later 


ii op Walters jokes with the Rev. John Hancock 
+ Mrs, Adele Kaare at San Joaquin convocation. 


Mirch 12, 1961 
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“REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
AT ST. GEORGE'S” 


New 12” 33% r.p.m. 
high-fidelity recording 


Sermon by 
THE REV. REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
Music by St. George’s Choir 


Available at bookstores or from 


St. George’s Episcopal Church 
207 East 16th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


$4.95 postpaid 


HOLY LAND 
TOUR 


WALK WHERE 
HE WALKED 


PILGRIMAGES, THE CHURCH TRAVEL CO., 
114 Atlantic Avenue, Ocean City, New Jersey 
offers a 20 day ttip (with optional extensions) 
led by priests of the Church leaving New York 
via Alitalia Jet June 18 and July 16, visiting 
London, Rome, Galilee, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 


Athens, etc. 
only $987 inclusive 
write for brochure 


ST. MONICA’S HOME 


FOR SICK WOMEN 
(Founded in 1888) 


125 Highland Street 


Boston 19, Massachusetts 
under the direction of 


The Sisters of St. Margaret 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
1837 Church Vestment Makers 1961 

Over One Hundred Years 


COX SONS & VI 


131 Edst’ 23rd’ Street, New Yc 


Use the classified columns of 


The Living Church 


to BUY or SELL 
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Clergy of Iglesia Episcopal Dominicana: Under new canons.* | 


Mrs. Ruth Harris, in her work among 
migrant Mexicans. 
Bishop Haden of Sacramento addressed 


a convocation banquet. 
ELECTIONS. Executive council: Very Rev. Harry 
Lee. Deputies to General Convention: Rev. Victor 


Rivera, Mr. Robert Newell. Alternates: Very Rev. 
Harry Lee, Mr. H. H. Meday. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Constitution and a Name 


An official title for the Church in the 
Dominican Republic was adopted when 
the convocation of the missionary district 
of the Dominican Republic met on Jan- 
uary 29th and 30th. The Church will be 
known as the Iglesia Episcopal Domini- 
cana; t.e., the Dominican Episcopal 
Church. 

The convocation was held in All Saints’ 
Church (Todos Los Santos), La Romana. 
A constitution and a set of canons were 
adopted, and a budget of $2,215 was 
passed. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN 


Build for Growth 


“I believe in this Church of ours — 
really believe. We have the strength, the 
power to witness, to convert, to overcome 
defeatism and to build God’s Kingdom. . . . 
The Church must be so convincing in 
her witness, so faithful in the way of life 
she commends, that men cannot but be 
persuaded of the truth and power and 
goodness of the Gospel.” 

With these words, Bishop Bennison of 
Western Michigan closed his address to 
the convention of the diocese of Western 
Michigan, which was held at St. Mark’s 
Cathedral, Grand Rapids, Mich., on Jan- 
uary 24th and 25th. 

The bishop announced a three- ~point 
policy which had been established in re- 
gard to missionary planning in the dio- 
cese. First there would be a careful sur- 


vey, he said, then the mission would | 
requested to do all in its power to assum} 
more of the financial load each year, ani 
where capital expenditures were to | 
made, the mission’s advisory commiit 
would be asked to raise as much moa 
as possible before asking financial assig 
ance from diocesan funds. 

Bishop Bennison expressed the ho} 
that the Bishop Whittemore Foundasia 
revolving fund might be increased ~ 
$1,000,000, and explained the new capi) 
expansion fund called the Bishop’s Un ita 
Investment of Lay Discipleship, + 
BUILD. The new fund is to provi 
money for grants to pay for land, buill 
ings, etc., for the extension of the Chu 
in the diocese. 

The convention received into uni 
with itself two former parochial missi 
of St. Luke’s Church, Kalamazoo, Mici 
St. Timothy’s Church, Gull Lake, Mick 
was organized as a parochial mission fo) 
years ago while Bishop Bennison was re 
tor of the mother parish. It was 1 
ceived as a parish. St. Barnabas’ Churey 


Portage, Mich., the other parochial mi 


sion, became a diocesan mission. St. A 
gustine’s Church, Benton Harbor, Miceli 
also was received as a mission. 


ELECTIONS. Standing committee: clergy, Fr# 
cis Foley, George Stams, James Holt, Willi 
Warner ; laity, Sidney Tremble, George Post, kK 
Deal. Executive council: Rev. W. P. D. O’Lese 
Rey. Lester Thomas; Gardner Lloyd, George Pe 
Delegate to provincial synod: Rev. John Carlt: 


NEW ZEALAND i 


Former Primate Dies 


The Most Rey. Reginald Herbert Owe) 
who was Primate of New Zealand fre 
1952 until 1960, died recently. Dr. Ow 
went to New Zealand in 1946 as Bishi 
of Wellington. 


Al 
*Front row, left to right: the Rey. Telesfs 
Isaac, the Rt. Rev. Paul A. Kellogg, the ui 
William Wipfler, the Rev. James Douglass; bi 
row: the Rev. Philip Wheaton, the Rey. Tho 

Basden, the Rev. S. Neale Morgan. 
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_ VESTMENTS 


Continued from page 13 


ons of administration of Commun- 
; caused them to be cut away in front. 
sis a Greek chasuble of our own day 
nes to slightly below the waist in front 
| goes really to the floor in the back. 
Vestern chasubles of the classic Ra- 
a period were semi-circled, joined at 
f straight edge to form a cone. They 
ge unlined and of soft material. (It is 
pe noted that the covering of the front 
constituted the orphrey.) Since 
municants then received standing, 
/e was never any reason for the cele- 
at’s arms to be lowered, and the con- 
| shape raised no problem. It was 
@hittedly a garment of great beauty. 
When customs in communicating the 
ple changed, inevitably adjustments 
Pe made to meet the practical require- 
jnts. At this point one must face an 
irlying aesthetic problem. Why was it 
p: the East chose to meet the practical 
fblem by cutting away the front, where- 
“he West eventually chose to meet it 
)cutting away the sides? The answer 
jerally agreed upon is that both instinc- 
‘ly chose the forms which reflected 
jr basic building styles. In the East. 
fd to round arches, (and in the West 
).ong as Romanesque continued in fa- 
!) all cuts were made so that the back 
he chasuble was still roughly the shape 
he round arch upside down. With the 
jning of Gothic in the West, the shape 
inged to reflect the pointed arch. This 
ory is obviously an oversimplification, 
| it is a useful working basis in de- 
ning vestments even in our own day. 
“The later Middle Ages produced all 
js elaborateness one expects of a period 
sire interested in status than in function. 
#2 Counter-Reformation men had Goth- 
i\(Gndeed the word in this connection 
13 invented by them), but they were 
Go of considerable artistic taste and 
Yne of the long, slender Renaissance 
i tments are singularly effective in their 
iin proper setting. 
‘fhe advent of wigs in the 17th cen- 
ly changed the human scale so much 
8 t compensations had to be made. High 
21s accounted for the additional height 
beded, but it took ballooned sleeves and 
Jaldlebacks” to give the desired breadth. 
Jerything was artificial, but it was at 
4st consistent. The absurdities arose 
My when the wigs and high heels were 
ninated. 
1 Gothic Revival taste was both archaic 
41 precious. In spite of its passion for 
ained glass attitudes,” it was still an 
rly tailored age. Thus the vestments 
} the period are never really convincing. 
The late Percy Dearmer did much to 
Anglican vestments of fussy embroid- 
and triviality of design. Modern ex- 
4% ts would, however, agree that he made 
s/fundamental error in assuming that 


final definition in the year 1549. Several 
people really did very well between then 
and 1832 — or even 1910. 

We are now in a new age — and one 
vitally concerned with the whole life of 
the Church. Services and their adjuncts 
are no longer thought of as nice and pos- 
sibly harmless diversions for people who 
like that sort of thing. From the worker- 
priest in his worker’s clothes to the sacred 
ministers at a service in Parishfield, there 
is profound concern that the total effect 
be that which is legitimately derived from 
the Liturgy. 

Architecture still is controlled basically 
by the materials used in construction, but 
the internal arrangements of a church are 
dictated by the kind of religion which is 
to go on in that building. If a Gothic 
Church seems absurd when set in the 
midst of split-level, ranch-house-type 
dwellings, then fussy and slightly effem- 
inate Gothic Revival chasubles will seem 
even more unreal in the type of building 
which should have been built in the midst 
of such dwellings. 

The problem is recognized quite gen- 
erally, but the solutions have not all been 
equally realistic. Full-circle and conical 
chasubles, however handsome, simply 
don’t work in a church where the Sacra- 
ment is delivered into hands of kneeling 
people. The Matisse vestments, which 
are singularly handsome in the building 
for which they were designed, contem- 
plate several things we simply can’t 
assume: (1) tall priests, and (2) a commu- 
nicating level which is the height of the 
heads rather than the hands of kneeling 
people. Some of the Belgian, Dutch, and 
French vestments are superb in design, 
but they still are constructed on the as- 
sumption that churches are never heated. 
In this connection, highly satisfactory re- 
sults have been obtained by the use of 
shantung silk, unbleached linen, zephyr 
cloth, and terylene. (Incidentally, it has 
been remembered in recent times that no 
crosses are needed on chasubles; and that 
if hoods are to be used on copes, they 
ought to be real hoods. ) 

Vestments for churches in this country 
should be designed with the following 
principles in mind: (1) The style should 
be sympathetic with that of the building 
in which they are to be used — boldly 
drawn, and uncomplicated. (2) They 
should be long enough and soft enough 
to look like clothing instead of decora- 
tions. (3) The material used should avoid 
inappropriate association, e.g. the buo- 
doir or furniture store. (4) The color 
schemes should be thought through with 
reference to local color patterns. (5) The 
weight of the materials used should be 
determined by local temperatures. 

A useful criterion is this: If the cele- 
brant is aware of the vestments he is 
wearing, something is wrong; if the con- 
gregation is aware only of the vestments, 
rather than the fact that a human being is 
wearing them, then everything is wrong. 


THE 1961 ANNUAL 


Alaskan 


Cruise for Episcopalians 


Come along for a delightful adventure in good 
fellowship, thrilling scenery and peaceful, rest- 
ful voyaging in cool, far-northern waters on 
the annual fun-loving Alaska Cruise for Epis- 
copalians, leaving Chicago June 28. For the 
past nine summers these tours to Alaska have 
been operated for members of The Episcopal 
Church, and each time a wonderful group of 
congenial people, who enjoy friendly travel 
together, assembled for the trip. 


Sailing aboard Canadian Pacific’s S. S. “Princess 
Louise” the cruise includes Ketchikan, Juneau, 
Mendenhall Glacier, Wrangell, Skagway, Lake 
Bennett and Carcross in Alaska and the Yukon. 
The scenic American Rockies, Rainier National 
Park, the Pacific Northwest, Canadian Rockies, 
Lake Louise and Banff are included in the trip— 
altogether a marvelous escorted tour with the 
best company of. fellow travelers imaginable. 


Space on the tour is limited — Demands ate 
heavy — Send your reservation in early. 


Write for FREE literature on 
“Alaska for Episcopalians” to: 
CAREFREE TRAVEL, INC. 
540 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
No Obligation 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


Morehouse-Barlow Co. 
14 E. 41st St. 29 E. Madison St. 
New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 2, Ill. 


Morehouse-Barlow Co. of California 
261 Golden Gate Ave. 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


DMouln ROBES 


Fine quality materials and tailoring; 
fair prices. Free catalog and mater- 
ial swatch book. Write, mentioning 
name of church, and specify for 
pulpit or choir. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 So. 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 


LINEN CHASUBLES 


in 
Liturgical Colors 
Hand Embroidered 
Crease Resisting Linen 


MARY MOORE 


Box 394L Davenport, lowa 


THE WILLET STUDIOS 
10 East Moreland Ave., Philadelphia 18 :° 
Traditional Stained Glass 
Sculptured Gold Windows 
Faceted Chunks in Concrete 


BS 


DIRECTORY of SCHOOLS 


COLLEGES FOR BOYS FOR GIRLS ag 


eal we se a Bt E 4 
IIMA ware Ria “ae : K EMPER ‘| 
Ks _ oy i! 


B Church Boarding School for Girls. 91st : 


ST. ANDREW’S 


An Episcopal preparatory boarding school for 


Thorough college preparation and spiri 
training. Unusual opportunities in Music, ] 


boys of 7 eeneminaione Delightfully ioe matics and Fine Arts including, Ceramics. } 
on Florida’s healthful southeastern coast at Boca ¢ Z P| 
Raton. Year-around Gur coer say High sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake sh 
Academic Standards. Six forms, College prepar- ‘ : i oa 
Founded 1860 atory. Accepting students for 1962-63. cael aets 50 miles from Chicago Under |} 
REV. HUNTER WYATT-BROWN direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. i 
Headmaster Write for catalog: 
Bayview Bldg. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. ¢ f & 


Box LC Kenosha, W 


In Bard’s centennial year, 


THE CHOIR SCHOOL 


of the Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 
Established 1901 


Has a limited number of places each academic year in 
fourth and fifth grades. Students are choristers of the 
Cathedral and sing daily services. Boys follow standard 
curriculum, with French and Latin, from the fifth grade. 
Fall and spring testing programs of the E.R.B. and 
1.8.E.B. Throughout the life of the School, emphasis 
is placed upon the Christian perspective. For informa- 
tion concerning choir scholarships, and brochure, write: 
Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M.A. (Oxon) 
Dept. D, Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


the trustees appointed the col- 


Episcopal Boarding and Country Day Scks 
Girls, Grades 7-12 

College preparatory and general courses. Masi 
Drama, Arts, Sports. New dormitories in 13¢ 
49 acres. Accredited by the Middle States As¢, 
ciation. Established 1870. Write for catalog. 
MRS. J. N. VANDEMOER, Headmistress 
St. Agnes School, Box L, Albany 11, New Yoa/ 


lege’s eighth Episcopal clergy- 


man president — the Reverend 


Reamer Kline, D.D. For a 
ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls. College pre: ‘ 


catalog or other information 


, Boarding grades 6-12; day, kindergarten <<] 
write: college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. Neat 
* ok 
Washington theatres, galleries. Student goy t, 
Military School. Educates the whole boy — physi- emphasizes responsibility. | 
Office of Admissions cally, mentally, spiritually. How to learn, how to ROBERTA V. MCBRIDE, Headmistress 
labor, how to live. Prepares for college and life. Alexandria, Virginia 
A dal Hud Grades 6-12. 125th year of character building. BI 
BN OE oD nuCsOn Overall charges $1400.00 5 
Box 40 New Bloomfield, Pa. 


New York 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, high schol™ 


= 2nd yr. thru 4th. High academic standa-= 
Eri MIMO NORTH WESTER nea Seog Siewaveel in historic Vicksburg Nat’l. Pk. 
Head zg Natchez. Separate music and art depts. All sperm 
Distinguished college preparatory school, Est. 1888. riding. For “All Saints’ Today’? and bulletia 
Episcopal Church auspices. Religious instruction address: | 
part fe Se curriculum. ome classes levers TRE REV. JOHN MAURY ALLIN, Rector» 
age: students) encourage the best in every oy. i Fe 
Guidance from understanding faculty. Fireproof build- Box L Vicksburg, Mi 
ings. New 3-court gym. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, pall 

75 miles from Chicago, 55 miles from Milwaukee. 
Senior ROTC Basic. Ail sports; sailing. Catalog. THVUUOIUAUUTA AAU UU 

163 South Lake Shore Road Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


ST. KATHARINE’S SCHO 


{ 
4 


uates in 39 colleges. Small classes. Corrective 


e e Episcopal. Accredited. College preparatory. Sd 
Mt. © Al, Elli i é eer Poe ARES " 

° Sine Sehacric beled S A ] N T P E T E R f S S C H oO O L scholastic training for individual development. 3 

6 é as classes. 7th-12th Grades. Sports and fine arts prog! 

ay Bs zs ; Seat OD eon New York f |- including Music, Art, Dramatics. New fireproof 

i Episcopal-related four-year lib- Oys, grades 7-12. College preparatory. Grad- mitory. For ‘Sampler’ and Catalog address: 

e 


WALTER C. LEMLEY, Headmaster, DAVENPORT,! 
AUT 


a 
ST. JOHN BAPTIST 
School for Girls 


eral arts coeducational college... reading. Self-help plan. Music, drama. Inter- 
- Integrated general education and 
- specialization ... Preprofessional 
- program and secondary teacher 
training... Small-class discussion 


method... Accepts qualified high 


e 

: scholastic sports program. 80-acre campus. 
° Secondary Schools Admission Test required. 
e 

e 


Summer school. For catalog write: 
Frank L, Leeming, Hdm., Phone PEekskill 7-5200 


e VES SS SRE | 


i school graduates and superior ear- ° An Episcopal wi ee gi 
. . * ° _—_—_—_—_—_—_—__—_____ 4 ‘ pa. J ta gz ys ue 
e aes snes ibaa Le % ST. THOMAS Mae ae fo Ons a (oe ee Periurecras 1880. Acca 
] aerate | of the Choir o ollege Preparatory and General Courses, Music a |p 
Sergi College chaplain jointly ap- ° CHOIR SCHOOL St. Thomas Epis. Church Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. 
< e ; : 4 ay on Fifth Ave., New York For complete information and catalog address: — 
pointed by Shimer and the Bishop Grad 8 Hi 5 ; Box 56, Mendham, New Je i 
Ki Chi F ‘ < i tades 5 to 8. High scholastic standing. Excellent rc He AEN? | 
of Chicago... For information extra-curricular sports program. Modern buildings. THE SISTER SUPERIOR é 
* write e Endowment makes $900 fee possible. Auditions and 
° Shimer College ° applications now for 5th Grade Sept. ’61. 
ry Mount Carroll, Illinois e Robert H. Porter, $.T.B., Hdm. 
Oe EE a eee a et Ae De aah Shy 123 West 55th St., New York 19 MARGARET HALL 
$$$ Under the Sisters of St. Helena (Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls, from prio 
through high school. Accredited college preparatory. Mol 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool, Cai 
of six acres with ample playground space, hockey field,!| 


Coming -_ April 16th tennis court. Riding, on 


! 
i FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” ADDR 
Edueational Number Sister Mary Joseph, 0.S.H., Prin., Box B, Versailles 


arene | Continued on next page 
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FOR GIRLS 
Continued from previous page 


~- MARY’S SCHOOL 


it iscopal School for girls on the Hudson. Under 
qectors of Sisters of St. Mary. Grades 9 through 
i - College preparatory. Fully accredited. Small 
\ Modified Kent plan. Riding, music, art. 


esses. 
if Sister Superior, St. Mary’s School 
I Peekskill 9, New York 


7 


: 


[ NURSING 


1OOL OF NURSING 


| 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Davenport, lowa 


i 


Fully Accredited, three year program. Col- 

iege affiliation. Male and Married Students 
accepted. Loans and Scholarships available. 
* For information write to director. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 
| MAKE GOOD 
CHURCHMEN 


PEOPLE 


and places 


Ordinations 
Priests 


San Joaquin — On December 10, the Rev. Robert 
F. Slocum, vicar, Trinity Memorial Mission, Lone 
Pine, Calif.; December 20, the Rev. Andrew G. 
MacDonald, vicar of the Mission of St. Michael 
and All Angels, Twain Harte, Calif. 


South Florida — On January 25, the Rev. 
James W. Lynn, curate, St. Andrew’s, Fort Pierce. 


West Texas — On February 13, the Rev. Lester 
G. Hill, rector, St. Stephen’s Church, Goliad; 
February 17, the Rev. John D. Allen, in charge of 
churches at Bandera and Hondo. 


Appointments Accepted 


The Rev. James H. Clark, formerly rector of 
the Church of the Ascension, St. Louis, Mo., will 
be rector of Grace Church, Amherst, Mass. He 
will begin work before June 1, but the exact date 
will depend on the availability of the new rectory. 


The Rey. E. Dudley Colhoun, Jr., formerly rector 
of St. Anne’s Church, Atlanta, Ga., is now rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, 520 Summit St., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


The Rev. Dana F. Kennedy, formerly executive 
secretary of the Radio and Television Division of 
the National Council, is now rector of Christ and 
Holy Trinity Church, Westport, Conn. Address: 
55 Myrtle Ave. 

The Rev. Jack Ritchey Lewis, formerly curate at 
St. Peter’s Church, Albany, N. Y., is now vicar of 
St. Timothy’s Church, Glens Falls, N. Y. Address: 
315 Gansevoort Rd., Glens Falls 30. 


The Rey. Robert J. Lewis, formerly priest in 


charge of the Church of the Ascension and St. 
Agnes, Washington, is now rector of St. Paul’s 
Parish, Harrisburg, Pa. Address: Second and 
Emerald Sts., Harrisburg. 


The Rev. Merrill A. Stevens, formerly chaplain 
of Auburn University, Auburn, Ala., is now chap- 
lain of Memorial Chapel, Maryland University, 
College Park, Md. 


The Rev. Wilbur H. Tyte, formerly vicar of 
St. Francis’ Church, St. Louis County, Mo., will 
on May 1 become rector of Trinity Church, St. 
Charles, Mo. 


Missionaries 


In the missionary district of the Panama Canal 
Zone, new appointments or additions to previous 
duties : 

The Rey. Terence G. Ford, now in charge of the 
Spanish-speaking congregation at the cathedral in 
Ancon, and La Mision de San Jose, La Chorrera, 
R. P.: and chaplain, Bella Vista Children’s Home 
and Colegio Episcopal de Panama. Address: Box R, 
Balboa, C. Z. 

The Rev. William J. Lydecker, now district mis- 
sionary and priest in charge of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Puerto Armuelles, R. P. Address: Box R, 
Balboa, C. Z. 

The Rev. Charles Pickett, now in charge of the 
Church of Christ the King, Guayaquil; St. Chris- 
topher’s, Ancon; and unorganized missions at 
Quito and Cautivo, Ecuador. Address: Apartado 
5250, Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

The Rev. William L. Sanderson, Jr., now in 
charge of the Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Barranquilla, Colombia, and unorganized missions 
at Sevilla, Santa Marta, and Tibu. Address: Apar- 
tado Aereo 1445, Barranquilla, Colombia. 

The Rev. Allen M. Stuhl, now assistant at St. 
Andrew’s, Cocoli, and assistant chaplain at Gorgas 
Hospital. Address: Drawer 2005, Rodman, C. Z. 


Changes of Address 


The Rev. J. Donald Libby, who is serving St. 
Andrew’s Church, Clear Spring, Md., may now 
be addressed at 1226 Ravenswood Heights, Hagers- 
town, Md. 

Chaplain William L. Mayo, (Rtd.) USVA, has 
had a change of address in Washington from 
32nd St. to 2008 G St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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The Seminaries of the Church are pleased to report that 


ES 


DIRECTORY 


SUPPORT CONTINUES TO GROW 


“li/ oe. / 
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| Theological Education Sunday Offerings for 1960 reached an all 
time high of $580,981.20 surpassing by over $12,000 last year’s 


record amount, 


To all in the 5,374 participating parishes the Seminaries 
send thanks and appreciation for this great show of support and 


concern for the future of the Church. 


Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis. 


| Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 
‘ Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary, 


s/| Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of Kenyon 


ee E 
Episcopal Theological School, 


Di : 3 3 Alexandria, Va. 

al College, Gambier, Ohio Cambridge, Mass. yee Ph Sora : : 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Episcopal Theological Seminary of spree okt oe ne niversity o 
Berkeley, Calif. the Southwest, Austin, Texas 7 , . 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, 


The General Theological Seminary, 
Evanston, Ill. 


- Divini 1 of the Protestant Episcopal 
Divinity School of the P Sees, cay 


Church in Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DEATHS 


“Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord, 
and let light perpetual shine upon them.” 


The Rev. Henry Stephen Douglas, re- 
tired priest of the diocese of Connecticut, 
died on August 28, 1960, in Lodi, Calif. 


Fr. Douglas was born in East Lyme, Conn., in 
1883. He was ordained to the priesthood in 1933, 
and served as a missioner at Quaker Farms, Conn., 
and priest-in-charge of St. Peter’s Church, Oxford, 
Conn., and Christ Church, Quaker Farms, Conn. 
He was a charter member of the Boy Scouts of 
America movement, and organized a scout troop 
in New London, Conn., in 1910. He was the holder 
of the Silver Beaver award, given by the Housa- 
tonie Council of Connecticut. 

He is survived by two sisters, 
Bushman and Mrs. Agnes Wheeler, 


Mrs. 


Mildred 


The Rey. Herbert Ivon Oberholtzer, re- 
tired priest of the diocese of California, 
died on October 4th in Bakersfield, Calif. 


Mr. Oberholtzer was born in Berlin, Ontario, 
Canada, in 1881. He was graduated from Kenyon 


College, and held the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity from the General Theological Seminary. 
He was ordained to the priesthood in 1909 and 
served churches in the states of Washington, 
Montana, California, and in New York City. He 
was vicar of St. Stephen’s Church, Gilroy, Calif., 
from 1940 until his retirement in 1950. 


The Rev. Bertram Albert Warren, re- 
tired priest of the missionary district of 
Spokane, died on February 10th at Walla 
Walla, Wash., at the age of 82. 


Mr. Warren was born in Birmingham, England, 
in 1878. 

He was graduated from Brown University in 
1901, and studied at Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary, Union Theological Seminary, the University 
of Chicago, and Columbia University. He was or- 
dained to the priesthood in 1909. He served 
churches in New York and Oregon from 1908 
until 1917. 

From 1917 until 1927 he was rector of St. 
Pauls Church, and chaplain of St. Paul's 
School for Girls, Walla Walla, Wash. He was 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Pomona, Calif., from 
1927 until 1941, and served as vicar at Waitsburg 
and Dayton, Wash., from 1941 until 1945. In 1945 
and 1946 he served in a supply capacity in the 
diocese of Los Angeles. He retired in 1946. He 
was a deputy to General Convention in 1913. He 
was historiographer for the missionary district 
of Spokane since 1953. He is survived by his wife, 
Ella M. Ayres Warren. 


Nathalie Page Coleman Brydon, wife 
of the Rev. G. MacLaren Brydon, regis- 
trar and historiographer of the diocese of 
Virginia, died in Richmond, Va., on Jan- 


c. L A S S i i. | E D advertising in The Living Church gets results. 


BOOKS 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. We locate religious, 
scholarly, fiction, non-fiction. No obligation to buy. 
Long-Lost Books, Box 138, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


CHURCH APPOINTMENTS 


CHALICES, Ciboria, Pyxes, Sterling silver. List 

free. Mary Moore’s customers can buy through 
her. Lists of used_and new books free. Pax House, 
29 Lower Brook St., Ipswich, England. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY-LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
bins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


COOKBOOK 


ATTRACTIVE Cathedral Cookbook, 300 Pages, 
$2.25. Mrs. Jonathan Sherman, 120 Cherry Valley 
Road, Garden City, New York. 


FOR SALE 


PICTURES, Crosses, Crucifixes, pamphlets, Com- 
munion medals. Inexpensive for resale. St. Philip’s 
Society, West Stockbridge, Mass. 


BRAND NEW sterling silver chalice and paten in 
fitted case. Reply Box F-541.* 


HEALING 


INTERNATIONAL HEALING PRAYER FEL- 

LOWSHIP, For free copy of ‘‘God’s Healing 
Power,” address the Director, Rev. John Norman 
Hill, 600 E. 43rd Street, Baltimore 12, Maryland. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


EE ee A ST GL al 
ALTAR GUILDS: Linen by the yard, Dacron and 

Cotton for surplices, transfer patterns, threads, etc. 
Samples on request. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 325-L, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


FAIR LINENS — Imported, exquisitely hand em- 

broidered, made to order to fit your altar, and 
other beautiful embroidered Altar Linens. Church 
Linens by the yard including Crease Resisting Alb 
Linen. Mary Moore, Box 394-L, Davenport, lowa. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


CURATE, active parish. Opportunity for a full 
ministry. Write: The Rev. Arthur R, Cowdery, 
St. Thomas’ Church, Rochester 18, N. Y. 


ASSISTANT PRIEST for large midwestern parish 

for April 1, 1961 through May, 1962. Furnished 
apartment, reasonable stipend, car! allowance, aver- 
age duties. Prefer single priest; retired priest ac- 
ceptable. Reply Box T-542.* 
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PRIEST, not over 35, married, as associate rector, 

for a parish with 800 communicants, on southern 
Pacific coast; special area religious education but 
would share full priestly functions, salary $4500, 
plus house and travel allowance. Prayer Book Cath- 
olic preferred. Reply Box G-539.* 


DIOCESE OF ADELAIDE (South Australia) — 

Applications are invited for the newly created po- 
sition of Director of Education. Applicants should 
be in Priest’s Orders. General oversight and organiz- 
ing of four departments — Adult Education, Youth, 
Church and State Primary Schools and Sunday 
Schools. Car provided, travelling allowance and 
rental allowance in addition to stipend. For further 
information apply: Secretary, Diocesan Board of 
Education, 18 King William Road, North Adelaide, 
South Australia. 


PRIEST, preferably single, to teach in growing 

parochial school and share in team ministry in 
Florida. Credits in education and necessary work 
for state certification required. Write, sending recent 
photograph, stating experience and qualifications, to 
Box G-544,* 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PRIEST, recently ordained. Former Lutheran 
Church executive. Forty-four, married, family. 
Seeks school, college chaplaincy or parish. Native 
midwesterner; has taught government at eastern 
university ; lived, traveled extensively abroad. Wants 
to “put down his roots” for minimum of five years. 
Prayer Book Churchman. Speaks French, German, 
Portuguese, Spanish. Enjoys full support of Bishop. 
Available about April 15th. Reply Box C-529.* 


CALIFORNIA SUPPLY WANTED, month of 
July in exchange for rectory. Prefer beach area. 

pow: Rev. James Peters, 2526 Gentry, Wichita, 
ansas. 


PRIEST, young, single, Prayer Book Churchman, 
wants supply position with living quarters during 
July. West coast preferred. Reply Box G-545,* 


PRIEST ADMINISTRATOR — Inquiry solicited 
from institution desiring fully Christian adminis- 
tration. Reply Box C-537.* : 


PRIEST, 20 years’ experience, 7 years present 

parish, desires change. Considered good pastor, 
preacher, administrator. Active diocesan and com. 
munity affairs. Reply Box K-543,* 


PRIEST welcomes challenging parish growth oppor- 
_tunity. Three parish success record. Comprehen- 
sive churchman, vital preacher. Reply Box S-533.* 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER wishes to make a 
change. Many years’ experience, Reply Box L-540.* 


ASSOCIATE RECTOR or Assistant ; older, experi- 
enced priest ; broad churchman. Reply Box T-530.* 
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uary 17th, at the age of 82. 

Mrs. Brydon was born in Halifax County, 
and married Dr. Brydon in 1901. Besides her 
band she is survived by a daughter, Miss Ay 
Page Brydon; three sons, Capt. George M. Bryd 
USN (retired), Robert Brydon III, and Natham 
C. Brydon; eight grandchildren; and two gre) 
grandchildren. 


._Cary Emil Jones, father of the . 
Vern E. Jones, vicar of St. John’s Churd: 


Woodward, Okla., died in Enid, Okla, | 
January 15th, at the age of 72. al 

Mr. Jones, who bore the nickname “Casey,” y 
in his 5lst year as an active railroad conduct 
He served for many years as a vestryman 4 
junior warden of St. Matthew’s Church, Er 
Okla. ij 

He moved with his parents from Nebraska 
Oklahoma in a covered wagon at the age of f 
and was closely connected with the development 
the Church in western Oklahoma. He is suryiw 
by his wife, Agnes Ethel Reynolds Jones; t 
daughters, Mrs. Merriel Decker and Mrs. Heri 
Preston; and three sons, C. L. Jones, C. E. Jor| 
Jr., and the Rev. Mr. Jones. | 
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ANGLICAN CYCLE OF PRA} 
March 


12. Capetown, South Africa 
13. Cariboo, Canada 
14. Carlisle, England 
15. Carpentaria, Australia 4 
16. Cashel and Emly, Waterford and Lisme 
Ireland 4 
17. Central America 
18. Central Brazil 


ee 


PRIEST, 29, single, now rector of 250 family ‘a 

olic parish in East, desires change and a © 
challenge. Completed rebuilding program. No *et 
torial preferences. Reply Box C-538.* | 


YOUNG PRIEST, married, desires parish o- 
racy. Prefers coastal area. Reply Box K-534,% 
| 


*In care of The Living Church, Milwaukee 2,7 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES ' 
(payment with order) | 


(A) 20 cts. a word for one insertion; 18 cts a WI} 
an insertion for 3 to 12 consecutive insertia 
17 cts. a word an insertion for 13 to 25 ¢ 
secutive insertions; and 16 cts. a word ani 
sertion for 26 or more consecutive inserticl| 
Minimum rate per insertion, $2.00. C 

(B) Keyed advertisements, same rates as (A) aba 
add three words, plus 25 cts. service charge 
first insertion and 10 cts. service charge ¢ 
each succeeding insertion. i 


(C) Non-commercial notices of Church organ! 
tions (resolutions and minutes) ; 15 cts. a Wo 


“(D) Copy for advertisements must be received! 


least 12 days before publication date. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 
407 East Michigan Street Milwaukee 2, W 


THE LIVING CHURCH reserves they 
right to forward only bona fidel) 
replies to advertisements appearing) 


in its classified columns. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS _ 


When requesting a change of address, ple) 
enclose old as well as new address. Changes mi 
be received at least two weeks before they becca 
effective. rei 


When renewing a subscription, please return 4 
memorandum bill showing your name and comp 
address. If the renewal is for a gift subscripti! 
please return our memorandum bill showing 9 
name and address as well as the name and adda 
of the recipient of the gift. i 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


‘The Living 


}s ANGELES, CALIF. 
|} MARY OF THE ANGELS 4510 Finley Ave. 
Bitcsces 8.5" 11, MP 10 

; Masses 8, 9, ‘i 10:40, EP & B 5:30; 
hv 9; C Sat 4:30 & 7:30 E 


iN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

ENT 261 Fell St. Near Civic Center 
| James T. Golder, r 
) Masses: 8, 9:30, 11; Daily (ex Fri & Sat) 7:30, 
7 Sat 9; HH Ist Fri 8, C Sat 4:30-6 


\\SSHINGTON, D.C. 
|) PAUL’S 2430 K St., N.W. 
Masses 8, 9:30, 11:15, Sol Ev & B 8; Mass 
77; also Tues & Sat 9:30; Thurs & HD 12 noon; 
q16:45, EP 6; C Sat 5-7 


)/PAUL’S Rock Creek Church Rd., N.W. 
}? E. Pinkney Wroth, r 
‘HC 8, 9:30 (Ch S), 11; Wed HC 11 


; Coral Way at Columbus 
|) John G, Shirley, r; Rev. James R. Daughtry, c; 
Ralph A. Harris, choirmaster 

m7, &, 9:15, 11; Daily; C Sat 5 


i Lemon & Mary Sts. 
)) Eugene L, Nixon, r 

5 10, 11; Thurs G HD 10 

WT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
i) SAINTS’ 335 Tarpon Drive 
m0, 9, 11, & 7; Daily 7 & 5:30; Thurs & 
9; C Fri & Sat 4:30-5:30 


)SONUT GROVE, MIAMI, FLA. 

| STEPHEN’S 2750 McFarlane Road 
al Don H. Copeland, r 

SHC 7, 8, 9:15 & 11; Daily 7:30, also Monday 
H; Tues 6:30; Fri 10; HD 10; C Sat 4:30 


AMI, FLA. 


DY CROSS 36 St. at N.E. Ist Ave. 
’ Rev. Frank L. Titus, r 


7:30, 9, 11; Fri 10, 7:30 


EDRAL OF ST. LUKE Main & Jefferson Sts. 
4) Rev. Francis Campbell Gray, dean 

6:30, 7:30, 9, 11; Daily 7:10; 5:45; Thurs & 
10; C Sat 5-6 


HANTA, GA. 

) SAVIOUR 1068 N. Highland Ave., N.E. 
%| Masses 7:30, 9:15, 11, Ev & B 8; Wed 7; Fri 
i Other days 7:30; C Sat 5 
X/CAGO, ILL. 


M/HEDRAL OF ST. JAMES 


“hin & Wabash (nearest Loop) 


1h) SAINTS CHAPEL 211 W. Madison 
ih:opal Church Loop Center 

kys: MP & HC 7:45; HC 12:10 Mon, Tues, 
Wis, Fri; Lit & Ser 12:10 Wed 


TANSTON, ILL. 
Hinman & Lee Streets 


csi] s 

eH Eu 7:30, 9, 11, MP. 8:30, EP 12:30; 
/kdays: H Eu 7; also Wed 6:15 & 10; also Fri 
fauiem) 7:30; also Sat 10; MP 8:30, EP 5:30; 
% t 4:30-5:30, 7:30-8:30 & by appt 


% hed of St. John the Divine 
We thru Fri Daily MP & HC 7:15; Cho Ev 5:30 


W/ENPORT, |OWA 
INITY CATHEDRAL Main at 11th G 12th 
$8, 9:30, 11; Mon, Wed, Sat 9; Tues, Thurs 7; 
12:05 


( 


(D SHEPHERD 116 Main St. 


-TIMORE, MD. 

MNT CALVARY N. Eutaw and Madison Streets 
| MacAllister Ellis, Rev. Donald L. Davis 

| Masses 7, 8, 9, 11. (High); Daily 7, 9:30; 
it 4:3-5:30, 7:30-8:30 


at Ashmont Station, Dorchester 
S. Emerson, Rev. T. J. Hayden, Rev. D. F. Burr 
17:30, 9 (sung), 11 Sol & Ser, 5:30 EP; Daily 7 
that 8-30; EP 5:45, C Sat 5 & 8, Sun 8:30 


LOUIS, MO. 
Y COMMUNION 
W. W. S. Hohenschild, $.T.D., r 

HC 8.9, 11, 1S, MP; HC Tues 7, Wed 10 


rch 12, 1961 


7401 Delmar Blvd. 


GO TO CHURCH DURING LENT 


LAS VEGAS, NEV. 

CHRIST CHURCH 2000 Maryland Parkwa 
Rev. Tally H. Jarrett; Rev. H. Flakenstacdt: on i 
Sun HC 8, 9:15, 11, EP 5:30; Daily HC 7:15, EP 5:30 


HACKENSACK, N. J. 
ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA Lodi and So. Main Sts. 
Rev. Harry Brooks Malcolm 

Sun Masses 8 & 10 (High & Ser), MP & ChS 9:45; 
Weekday Masses Mon, Wed, Sat 9; Tues, Thurs, Fri 
7; Lit G B Tues 7:45; Sta & B Fri 7:45; C Sat 7:30 


NEWARK, N. J. 

GRACE Broad and Walnut Streets 
Rev. Herbert S. Brown, r; Rev. George H. Bowen, c 
Sun: Masses 7:30, 9:15 (Sung), 11 (Sol), MP 
10:40, EP 5. Daily: Masses 7:30, Wed also 12:10, 
Fri G HD also 9:30; MP 7:10, EP 5:10; Tues Sta, 
ee & Adoration 8. C Sat 11-12, 5-5:30, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

ST. ANDREW'S 3107 Main Street at Highgate 
Rev. Thomas R, Gibson, r; Rev. Philip E. Pepper, c 
Sun Masses 8, 9:30, 11:15 (Sung); Daily 7, ex 
Thurs 10; C Sat 4:30-5:30 & by appt 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 

GRACE Church and Davis Sts. 
SUNMEAd lo He, 7230;,9 Ga il: EPL 8s FIG hues, 
Thurs 7, Wed, Fri 9:30, HD as anno; Daily EP 5:15; 
C Sat 5-7; Healing Ist Mon 7:30 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
112th St. and Amsterdam Ave. 

Sun: HC 7, 8, 9, 10; MP HC & Ser 11; Ev & Ser 4; 
Wkdys: MP & HC 7:15 (& 10 Wed); EP 5 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Park Ave. and 51st St. 
Rev. Terence J. Finlay, D.D., r 

8, 9:30 HC, 11 M Service & Ser, 9:30 & 11, ChS, 
4 EP (Spec. Music); Weekdays HC Tues 12:10; 
Wed & Saints’ Days 8; Thurs 12:10; Organ Recitals 
Wed 12:10; EP Daily 5:45. Church open daily for 
prayer. 


SAINT ESPRIT 109 E. 60 (just E. of Park Ave.) 
Rey. René E. G. Vaillant, Ph.D., Th.D., r 
Sun 11. All services & sermons in French. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave., & 20th St. 

Daily MP & HC 7; Daily Cho Ev 6 

HEAVENLY REST 5th Ave. at 90th Street 
Rey. John Ellis Large, D.D. 

Sun HC 8 & 9, MP Ser 11; Thurs HC and Healing 
Service 12 & 6; Wed HC 7:30; HD HC 7:30 & 12 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D. 
46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 

Sun: Low Masses 7, 8, 9, (Sung), 10; High Mass 11; 
B 8; Weekdays: Low Masses 7, 8, 9:30; Fri 12:10; 
C Thurs 4:30-5:30, Fri 12-1, 4:30-5:30, 7-8, Sat 
2-5, 7-9 


RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 
Rey. A. A. Chambers, S.T.D., r; Rev. C. O. Moore, c 
Sun Masses: 8, 9 (Sung) & 11 (Sol); Daily 7:30 
ex Sat; Wed & Sat 10; C Sat 5-6 


ST. THOMAS 5th Avenue & 53rd Street 
Rev. Frederick M. Morris, D.D., r 

Sun HC 8, 9:30, i] (1S) MP 11; Daily ex Sat HC 
8:15; Tues 12:10; Wed 5:30; Thurs 11; HD 12:10 


THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 

TRINITY Broadway & Wall St. 
Rev. Bernard C. Newman, S.T.D., v : 
Sun MP 8:40, 10:30, HC 8, 9, 10, 11, EP 3:30; Daily 
MP 7:45, HC 8, 12, Ser 12:30 Tues, Wed & Thurs, 
EP 5:15 ex Sat; Sat HC 8; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 
ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL Broadway & Fulton St. 
Rev. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 
Sun HC 8:30, MP. HC Ser 10; Weekdays: HC 8 
(Thurs also at 7:30) 12:05 ex Sat; Int & Bible 
Study 1:05 ex Sat; EP 3; C Fri 3:30-5:30 & by appt; 
Organ Recital Wednesday 12:30 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, S.T.D., v 

Sun 8, 9, 11; Weekdays HC Mon 10, Tues 8:15, 
WeadmlOm 6:15) dhurse 70k lO, sat 8) MPi 5 
minutes before HC, Int 12 noon, EP 8 ex Wed 
62115, Saito 

ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 487 Hudson St. 
Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr., v 

Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 5-6, 
8-9, & by appt 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL 292 Henry St. 
Rev. Wm. W. Reed, v; Rev. Thomas P. Logan, p-in-c 
Sun HC 8, 9, 10 (Spanish), 11:30 Sol High Mass 
and Ser: Daily: HC 7:30 ex Thurs 9:30, 6:30; Sat 
9:30, EP 5; C Sat 4-5, 6:30-7:30 & by appt 


EE 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
WELCOMES YOU 


cS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ST. CHRISTOPHER'S CHAPEL 


(Cont'd) 


48 Henry Street 
Rev. Wm. W. Reed, v; Rev. Wm. D. Dwyer, p-in-c 
Sun MP. 7:45, HC 8, 9:30, 11 (Spanish), EP 5:15; 
Mon - Thurs MP 7:45, HC 8 & Thurs 5:30; Fri MP 
8:45, HC 9; Sat MP 9:15, HC 9:30; EP Daily 5:15; 
C Sat 4-5, 6:30-7:30 & by appt 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 

ST. GEORGE’S 30 North Ferry St. 
Rey. Darwin Kirby, Jr., S.T.M., r; Rev. E. Paul 
Parker, B.D., assoc. r; Rev. Georg T. Snell, B.Div., 
ass‘t 

Sun 8, 9, 11; Fam Eu, Bkfst, Adult Class and S of 
Rel 8:55; Children’s Service 10; H Eu daily 7 ex 
Mon & Thurs 10, HD 7, 10; Daily MP 9, EP 5:30; 
C Sat 4:30-5, 8-9 & by appt 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

CALVARY 1507 James St. at Durston Ave. 
Sun H Eu 7:30, 9, 11, MP 8:40; Mon, Wed, Fri 7; 
hues 6:30) Thurs, G Sat=9:307) (Daily MEPR* 5:30; 
C Thurs 8:45, Sat 4:30-5:30, 7-8 


SOUTHERN PINES, N. C. 


EMMANUEL East Massachusetts Ave. 
Rev. Martin Caldwell, r 
Sun 8, 9:45, 11; Daily 10 & EP 5 ex Wed 8 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ST. MARK’S Locust St. between 16th and 17th Sts. 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 5:30; Daily 7:45, 5:30; Thurs 
& ae 9:30; Wed & Fri 12:10; C Fri 4:30-5:30, 
Sat 12-1 


RICHMOND, VA. 

ST. LUKE’S Cowardin Ave. & Bainbridge St. 
Rev. Walter F. Hendricks, Jr., r 

Sun Masses: 7:30, 11, Mat & Ch S 9:30; Mass daily 
7 ex Tues & Thurs 10; Sol Ev & Devotions Ist Fri 8; 
Holy Unction 2d Thurs 10:30; C Sat 4-5 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

ST. PAUL’S 15 Roy St., at Queen Anne Ave. 
Rev. John B. Lockerby; Rev. Eugene L. Harshman 
Sun 8, 10:30, Mat & H Eu; Daily: Varied times. 


YAKIMA, WASH. 

ST. MICHAEL’S Yakima & Naches Ave. 
Rey. R. Riley Johnson, r; Rev. Frank Palmer, ass’‘t 
Sun HC 8, MP 9:30, 11, EP 7:30; Wed HC 10:30, 
EP 7:30; C by appt 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. VA. 

ST. THOMAS’ (near) The Greenbrier 
Rev. Edgar Tiffany 

Sun 8, HC; 11 MP & Ser (1st HC) 


KEY—Light face type denotes AM, black face 
PM; add, address; anno, announced; AC, Ante- 
Communion; appt, appointment; B, Benediction; 
C, Confessions; Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church 
School; c, curate; d, deacon; d. r. e., director 
of religious education; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, 
Eucharist; Ev Evensong; ex, except; 1S, first 
Sunday; HC, Holy Communion; HD, Holy Days; 
HH, Holy Hour; Instr, Instructions; Int, Inter- 
cessions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning 
Prayer; P, Penance; r, rector; r-em, rector- 
emeritus; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Sta- 
tions: V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young People’s 
Fellowship. 


SG 
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The RSV Concordette is an ideal Bible for you 
or for someone close to you. It is especially per- 
fect now, with Easter and the season of wed- 
dings and graduations fast approaching. Each of 
the eight Concordette editions has complete 
RSV text, a 192-page concise Concordance and 
list of proper names, and over 75,000 center- 
column references. Each edition has a presen- 
tation page, a family record, 12 maps... all in 
color. You’ll find the Concordette is pleasantly 
small and slender, (47” x 7’”, less than an inch 


thick), and beautiful to look at. Ask to see any 
or all of these fine editions. Black or white 
leatheroid: $5.95. Black or white imitation 
leather: $7.95. Black or red genuine leather, 
gold edges: $9.95. Black or red [EERE 


Q 


genuine morocco, leather-lined, gold 
edges: $14.95. 


Ask to see these Bibles at your denominational 
publishing house or your bookstore 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


» Exclusive Publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 


